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to leave no moment for dissension. Imagine what would 
happen with any quarrel if those engaged in it were sud- 
denly to prove each his point by doing kindness and 
gentleness, and yielding to justice, and praying sincerely, 
and by doing nothing less! How much Christianity 
would the churches and denominations bring into the 
world if they set about practising what their founder said 
instead of defining what he was, if they made their think- 
ing produce more good works instead of letting it take the 
place of good works! Suppose all denominational loyalty 
were to go one step further than its usual aim in self- 
exaltation and fine phrasing and let its light so shine as to 
show its good works. Suppose it subjected itself and the 
churches composing it to the test of fruits, not words. 
What a shuffling there would be if churches, as well as 
people, were to be measured by their fruits! How much 
better a good many of them would live and work together 
if they practised their religion more and talked about it 


less! 
as 


EXTENUATION of wrong is sometimes worse than the 
wrong, for the wrong was for once, and might never be 
repeated, while the extenuation plants a principle of 
obliquity which is sure to be the root of continued evil. 
This, of course, has no reference to the sort of extenuation 
which fairly reckons all the circumstances in the case, 
but to the extenuation which ignores a central issue of 
right and wrong. Charity has her full place in purging 
justice of vindictiveness, and tempering penalty with 
hope. But she never has right to confuse the facts, 
ignore fundamentals of morals, and loosely distribute 
praise and blame unmindful of what makes praise what 
it is and blame what it is. The moral indignation with 
which the prophets blaze is not so much for what was 
done against immutable obligations as for the languid 
indifference, the dulled sense, the narcotized conscience. 
No impartiality gains respect or influence which keeps the 
level of the shallows, and the motionlessness of vacuity. 
The heat of difference may have this providence, that it 
rouses attention, forces concentration, sharpens a point, 
and prevents intellectual and moral deliquescence. Even 
bitter controversy is preferable to the cloying. sweetness 
of sappy agreement, the “mush of concession,’’ which 
Emerson reprehended. It is easier, at the hardest, to 
love our enemies than the sort of friends incapable of 
enduring conviction. Men have a union with their foes, 
based on respect for honest opposition, which they never 
have for those, unfit for foes or friends, who forever halt 


between two opinions. 
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Lova.ty to the idea of the public school does not seem 
to avail against an increasing number of patrons of the 
private school. There are some advantages in each 
which the other cannot have. An interesting reason 
for preferring a private school was expressed by a parent 
who liked the Bible reading which her daughter had the 
benefit of in the private school, but could not have 
had in a public school. It is not, indeed, advisable 
that the Bible should be read in schools supported by 
the State, and yet the reading of the Bible day after day 
by a teacher who chooses with care, and reads with 
appreciation what he selects, is of incalculable educa- 
tional and moral value. Though of the Jewish faith, 
this parent was glad to have her daughter hear readings 
from the Christian Scriptures, because she valued them 
and was confident of the power of her church to convey 
instructions as to its belief about Jesus. Why should 
not there be a compilation of classic selections from 
the Bible, edited by a committee representing the widest 
possible diversity of opinion as to religion, for use in 
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the public school? It could be justified on literary and 
ethical grounds and could be protected from any dan- 
gerous use by strict rules as to comment or discussion. 
The indifference of college youths to religion might be 
lessened by an acquaintance with the best portions of 
the Bible all through the lower schools. As it is, our 
youth are educated into practical paganism. 


wt 


Ir is a natural and human thing to attach sacredness 
to places, according to their use and association. This, 
and not any formal sanctifying, is what makes them 
cherished and set apart. The difference between the 
ritualistic, authorized sanctity, and the direct, in- 
trinsic sanctity is that one is rooted in an act and the 
other in a quality. The distinction between the congre- 
gational and episcopal attitude of mind grows out of 
this difference. They need not be separate, but they 
tend to become separate. Our Unitarian habit of mind 
is of the congregational sort. We are amused by the 
story attending the sale of one of our churches to an 
Episcopal society composed of colored people. On 
being congratulated that they had the good fortune to 
obtain a beautiful church at one-third the cost of building 
such a church, a member replied, ‘You mustn’t think 
we got that church so awful cheap.. We have got to 
lay out five thousand dollars to make it over into a 
church.’’ But we acknowledge that this is a useful 
attitude of mind. It is better to have reverential re- 
gard, based on formality, than to have none at all. And 
we might recall instances of the opposite sort, resulting 
from lack of sensitiveness as to use befitting a place which 
has become inseparably connected with prayer and so- 
lemnity. Of the two extremes, perhaps that of the colored 
sister is the preferable one. 


The High Concerns of Churches. 


Just now a report of theological discussions in which 
the contestants quibble about words, and spend their 
breath and spirit with an absorption which none of the 
great concerns of the world can enter, strikes the ironical 
side of a sense of humor. While England is fighting 
for her life, and for things that mean more than life—for 
international freedom, her leading bishops can get to- 
gether and soberly spend hours of their precious time 
over nice wordings of ordination vows as to Holy Script- 
ures. While our own country is in grave suspense, and 
issues are before her people which will in the future, 
possibly very soon, surely involve her existence, confer- 
ence meetings develop differences just as ridiculous and 
even more absurd about mere verbal expressions, which 
move us to spiritual tears when they occur in our own 
ranks among people committed to the principle that we 
are superior to creeds. It is simply funny to note how 
High Churchism is concerned with things far from high 
in any scale of real values; and it is painful to have to 
acknowledge that representatives of our own churches 
sometimes betray no higher concern than acrid satire 
and delight in extremes of self-expression. 

What Florence Nightingale said of her own church 
long ago can profitably be read with wider application 
now. ‘‘The Church is now more like the Scribes and 
Pharisees than like Christ. The bishops and the High 
Church look upon work among dissenters as work among 
the heathen. Christ would have laughed at the ‘Validity 
of Orders’ difficulty of the present day. He would have 
no dogma. His dogmas, he tells us distinctly, were, 
‘love to God and our neighbor.’ He takes the Ten Com- 
mandments to pieces and shows us the spirit of them 
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“Mount. He even ridicules Sabbath observance. What 
are now called the ‘essential doctrines’ of the Christian 
religion he does not even mention. A High Church- 
man, and especially a High Churchman’s wife, would 
- spoil everything.”’ 

Nor do churches really touch the height of their con- 
cerns when they debate about the vital and immediate 
topics of the hour, if they do so in such a way as to make 
the discussion a matter of theories and words. ‘Those 
who are most eager to bring the influence of the members 
of churches into effective relation with the world’s doings 
now, go about their work in a way so as to produce the 
opposite effect. ‘They are more concerned with theoretic 
abstractions than with actual conditions, with the accept- 
ance of their doctrines about things than with the pro- 
duction of effective dealing with things themselves. The 
curse of doctrinalism reaches, as if by fiendish stealth, 
those who are most strenuously condemning doctrines. 
The blight of logical interest arrests the development 
of action among those of most active intention. A 
devil lies in wait for hosts of righteous workers, to seduce 
them into discussion. Action, action, action, is the first 
duty of every hour. A mistake in action is less harmful 
than forever waiting on the perfect plan of action. When 
something has to be done it is idle to postpone the doing 
until questions of centuries can be settled. Our fore- 
fathers took their guns with them into the field and wor- 
shipped within reach of them. If they had not done so, 
if their aims of peace and their convictions as to non- 
resistance had withheld their hand, there might have 
been no fighting, but we should not be here. They 
might have all been sincere choosers of peace and all 
its methods, for all their action proves. But when 
the time came that they had to fight for their lives, there 
was nothing else to do. The differences which mark 
men as lovers of peace or fighters are not those between 
men who never will use force and those who resort to 
nothing else, but between different degrees of depend- 
ence upon force. It is inconceivable that nations could 
have won civilization against savagery if no force had 
ever been used. It is inconceivable that they could 
have been so long about it if they had utilized all the 
means of peace. In the emergency which Jeremiah 
faced it was perfectly true, as he said, that people cried 
peace, peace, when there was no peace. He was not 
inconsistent in saying so if, the instant when peace came 
within human reach, he seized it and bade others seize it. 

The crisis which sobers the mind of the nation, and 
strikes into every heart the terror of possibility, is one 
so grave and serious that it has not aroused excited and 
hateful feelings. The mind of the nation has been ac- 
curately felt by its President, and expressed with noble 
reserve, distinctness, and courage. The highest concern 
of the people, and of churches as groups of people 
devoted to the highest of human interests, is to prepare 
every resource, every means, every influence of peace; 
and not less or contradictorily to prepare that, if others 
‘batter down their peace, they shall also be ready to place 
above personal fortune the welfare of their country, and 
care for the life of its ideals more than for their own lives. 
It is not warlike to say this. We protest ourselves lovers, 
first and always, of peace in saying it. Our hatred and 
detestation of war remain clear and determined, and 
would grow deeper through any necessity of it. What 
makes the saying thus thoroughly consistent is the primacy 
of all that makes for peace. Some things that seem to 
make for peace may not really do so. It is not the sound, 
r. _ but the sense that tells whether things which spell peace 
8 ‘really produce it. A mean spirit never made the peace 
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over right never made a peace worth the living in. Ab- 
stractions, though they take high names of truth and 
righteousness, can never be anything but abstractions; 
and to expect them to stand alone if the human world 
were destroyed is to court delusion. ‘The highest ideal- 
isms would be useless if there were no people to hold them. 

The high concern of all churches now is to aid in the 
perception of reality, in sanity of judgment, in subordina- 
tion of desire to production, and in the strengthening 
of the imagination so that things which would surely 
exist as consequence of one action or another may be 
seen before they come. It is a time for quietness charged 
with resolution, for hope sustained by courage, for judg- 
ments to be merged in vision, for dreaming to yield to 
facts and strength produce higher facts. It is a time for 
unity of the spirit in the bonds of peace,—such a unity 
as will assure and widen peace. 


The Great Adventure. 


A man who stood on the deck of the Lusitania at 
the moment of its sinking, a man famous in his way, 
well known and much loved in all the relations of life, 
richly endowed to make his existence a blessing to others 
as to himself, said as he calmly looked into the face of 
doom, “I do not fear death: it is the great, beautiful 
adventure.” 

The generous, kindly, honorable life told for this 
man in the last hour, and held him calm, trustful, un- 
perturbed in an attitude such as we should all wish to 
maintain in such tragic circumstances, or when dying in 
our bed at home, surrounded by sorrowing kindred. It 
shows how poor a thing is fear, how little death counts 
when life is faced as a continuance, an immortal extension 
of neither term nor limit. 

It shows, too, the high mark of the new spirit, the new 
conception of death accepted by heroic natures, as if in 
some sense the place beyond the veil had been colonized 
by those departed,—gone to settle in a country unknown, 
to be sure, and yet not wholly unknown, as if the emi- 
grants had sent back to those they love hints, intimations 
of its soil and climate, and the opportunities that await 
there. 

So to the just man the terror and dread disappear, 
and the passage to the new land becomes indeed a great 
adventure, an experience to satisfy lifelong conjecture, 
a longing to know, to quell the ache of painful curiosity. 
It is the moderate, reasonable alternative between the 
expectation of immediate translation to supernal bliss 
or the plunge into endless torment. It lays no claim to 
having purchased heaven by miraculous conversion, or 
evaded hell as the reward of a good life. It is a simple, 
trusting, hopeful faith, that whatever happens will 
be the right, the inevitable thing, will meet all the facts 
of the case, and leave no room to doubt of the love and 
justice that rule our destiny. 

We should rest on the conviction that flashes into the 
mind, that to cherish fear at this great moment is to 
belittle the testimony of our hopes, our thrills of in- 
ward conviction when the soul says to us, I cannot die. 

Something that will not soon be forgotten was uttered 
by a man who may be called singularly happy, having 
love, honor, troops of friends, and no one to cast a shadow 
on a character of unusual excellence, whose gentle and 
upright nature endeared him to all who knew him. It 
was his valedictory, his hopeful farewell word. It was 
a fine example of courage amid those terrible facts that 
have shocked the world beyond anything that has hap- 
pened in modern times, and should help us all to stand 
more bravely abreast of destiny, more confidingly toward 
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the future. The old ages chained to the fear of death 
and the horror of the grave have passed away. ‘The 
slavery they imposed will probably never return. The 
art of the world has emerged from that terrible shadow, 
and the Dance of Death has ceased to be a possible 
subject for delineation, Mankind has asserted its right 
to freedom from this particular form of incubus. The 
world claims us, and death, though always lurking in 
the dim background of our thoughts, still has dwindled 
in the active life that most lead to a comparatively 
narrow span. 

The Trappist monks, who utter only in passing one 
another the dread words “‘Brother, we must die,’”’ are 
survivals of a time when the obsession of death and 
eternal punishment filled the world. But still we all 
needsuch hopefulness and courage as we can gain by the 
convictions of others, larger views, and more ardent faith 
than our own to enable us to contemplate the mysterious 
fate that awaits us all. ‘Therefore, such a view of death 
as that avowed by Mr. Frohman at the solemn moment 
of his departure should be a help, an encouragement, to 
weaker and more timorous natures. Every inspiring and 
high-toned word on this subject is of greatest value in 
our time, when so many minds of fine calibre disavow 
all hope of a conscious hereafter for humanity. It sounds 
perhaps unconsciously an affirmation of things to come, 
an implied promise of new and beautiful experiences. 
Life is not to end with breath, but to go on under new 
and more interesting conditions. The soul can safely 
trust itself to the future under this hopeful light. There 
is no finality in death, it seems to say; it is but an episode 
even less important, perhaps, than even the most sanguine 
of us think. 

A brave word is a precious possession of the race. 
Lives even the most important, after a few years of 
remembrance fesolve themselves and are summed up 
in words or brief expressions. These linger in the 
minds of men and do their work in forming character, 
in shaping belief, in encouraging and helping forward 
the race. We do not talk much of the immortal life. 
The modern man or woman often reserves expression on 
the subject, is chary of giving an opinion, but this is 
no reason for denying that it is the most profoundly 
interesting of all subjects, the one that holds most 
searchingly the minds of those who are seeking for light, 
longing and yearning for a solid ground of belief. To 
those of us who suffer, no doubt to cloud our vision of 
its truth, the immortal life shines ever as a star fadeless 
and unclouded; but still we all need every reassuring 
word, every confirmatory assurance of the fact, every 
help to be had from knowing that others join us in the 
belief, and that sympathy is always at hand to strengthen 
our hope'and trust. 


American Cnitarian Association. 
Schools. 


The educational interests of the Unitarian fellowship 
are not confined to the schools of which I happen to be a 
member of the Board of Trustees, but it has been my 
custom for some years to make some report in this column 
at this time of the activities of the schools with whose 
administration I am personally connected. Let me speak 
now of two of them. 

The Hackley School held its Commencement on June 
4, graduating a class of thirteen boys, who scatter to four 
or five different colleges. The School plant has reached 
an almost complete development and is certainly one 
of the most convenient and handsome establishments 
for school purposes in the country. The record of 


scholarship is high and well maintained, and a finer 
group of boys it would be hard to discover. The forth- 
coming settlement of the estate of Mrs. Hackley will 
soon put the School in possession of a substantial en- 
dowment. It is hoped that the work on the new and 
second athletic field, which is another gift of Mrs. Good- 
hue’s, will be completed during the coming summer. 

In every sense but one the Hackley School has met 
and exceeded the hopes and expectations of its founders. 
Here is a first-class preparatory school, highly appreci- 
ated by parents and scholars so that its ranks are full, 
with a virile head master and an admirable faculty, 
with noble grounds and: buildings, and already an in- 
spiring tradition of good service.. The one thing which 
the School has thus far but incompletely achieved is the 
winning of the enthusiastic support of the people who 
ought to be most interested in its existence and welfare— 
the Unitarians. To be sure, there are probably a score or 
more of boys at Hackley who if Hackley had not existed 
would now be under the peculiar temptations which be- 
set boys at similar schools where sectarian conversion 
is emphasized, but why are there not one hundred boys 
at Hackley from Unitarian households? Why is it that 
parents of orthodox traditions sometimes appreciate such 
a school as Hackley more keenly than parents of liberal 
traditions? What excuse is there for Unitarian parents 
for sending their boys to sectarian preparatory schools? 
Hackley offers better scholastic training, just as good 
social opportunities, unequalled athletic facilities, healthy 
surroundings, and an inspiring atmosphere. Hackley is 
not, indeed, drumming for more scholars, because the 
accommodations are fully occupied. My solicitude is not 
for the School, but for the Unitarian boys who are now 
too often exposed to influences which almost inevitably 
lead them into disloyalty to the religious freedom which 
their fathers bought with a great price. 

The work of the Carolina Industrial School is not so 
well known in our communion as it ought to be. The 
corporation carries on two schools for white children in 
the country districts of Eastern North Carolina. The 
ministers of the circuits maintained by the Association 
and Alliance in that section live at the schools. The work 
is in part religious through the activity of these experi- 
enced ministers, in part educational through the labors of 
the devoted teachers of the children, and in part social 
through the widespread influence of the residents who 
live at these two centres of influence. There is no 
question about the value of the work that is being done. 
The ministers find quick response to their preaching and 
eager co-operation in their social activities. The teachers 
meet groups of needy and promising children and 
young people. The farm at Shelter Neck is a model for 
the community. During the past year the trustees of 
the Carolina Industrial School have, however, had to 
carry a considerable burden of anxiety. The contri- 
butions for the support of the work have materially 
fallen off, and the trustees reach the end of the year with 
a deficit and with no little concern about the future of 
the work. The buildings are fortunately all in good 
condition, requiring but little outlay for their upkeep. 
The ministers are provided for by the appropriations of 
the Association and The Alliance. The farm is more 
than self-supporting. ‘The problem is to provide for the 
salaries, travelling expenses, and keep of the teachers of 
the two schools. I want very earnestly to ask for the 
generous good will not only of those who have contrib- 
uted to the support of the schools in previous years, 
but of all who appreciate the7devotion of Mrs. Peterson 
and her fellow-workers, and who want to see this benefi- 
cent work sustained and extended. Contributions may 


be sent either direct to me at 25 Beacon Street or to the 
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treasurer of the School, Mr. Percy A. Atherton, 30 State 
Street, Boston. This good work must not be allowed to 
stop, but the trustees will hardly feel justified in entering 
into contracts with the teachers for another year unless 
the financial support is more clearly and definitely in 
sight than it is to-day. 

SAMUEL A. ELtior. 


Current Topics. 


THE resignation of William J. Bryan as a result of a 
difference of opinion with the President as to the terms of 
the note in response to Germany’s reply to the original 
communication from the United States on the subject 
of the treatment of American citizens by the commanders 
of German submarines, and the despatch of the Presi- 
dent’s second note to Berlin, are dramatic developments 
in the situation which has confronted the government of 
the United States in the world-wide drama of war. Mr. 
Bryan announced his retirement from the Cabinet on 
June 9, with the explanation that he had been unable 
to agree with the President’s views as to the character 
and tenor of the communication to Germany, to which 
the finishing touches were being applied on that day. 
In the letter to the President, the retiring Secretary of 
State specifically based his act upon the fear lest the 
Executive’s policy, as embodied in the note, should 
endanger the cause ‘‘nearest to my [Mr. Bryan’s] heart; 
namely, the prevention of war.’ The information was 
conveyed, both by Mr. Bryan and in behalf of the Presi- 
dent, that the Secretary was leaving the Cabinet on 
friendly terms with his chief. 


a 


Tue step taken by Mr. Bryan attracted widespread 
attention on both sides of the Atlantic. Interest in the 
situation which had arisen at Washington was enhanced 
by the publication, on June 11, of the communication 
to Germany which had been despatched on the day before. 
In general the second note to Berlin reaffirmed the points 
made in the first; namely, that Germany must guarantee 
the safety of the lives and property of American citizens, 
irrespective of the nationality of the vessel in which they 
might be voyaging, and that the commander of the 
submarine which sank the Lusitania had not taken the 
precautions imposed by the provisions of existing inter- 
national laws for the safeguarding of the lives of non- 
belligerents. As to the assertions in the German note 
that the Lusitania was in fact an armed vessel, the Presi- 
dent’s rejoinder made a specific denial and added, “If 
the Imperial government should deem itself to be in 
possession of convincing evidence that the officials of 
the government of the United States did not perform 
these duties [of search to insure that there were no guns, 
etc., on board] with thoroughness, the government of 
the United States sincerely hopes that it will submit that 
evidence for consideration.” 


Tue above clause in the note was accepted in Berlin, 
if the comment of the German press can be regarded as a 
basis for judgment, as a pacific provision, offering as it 
did an opportunity for the calm weighing of any evi- 
dence which the German government might be able to 
produce in support of its contention that the belligerent 
character of the Lusitania placed that vessel beyond the 
scope of the immunities provided for merchantmen 
under the flags of belligerents. Availing itself of the 
fact that no time limit was set for a reply, the German 


ne government, it was predicted in Berlin after the receipt 
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as a fortnight in order to give itself ample time for a 
careful preparation of its response, including the col- 
lation of evidence in proof of its assertions in the previous 
communication to the United States. This interpreta- 
tion of the language and spirit of the President’s note was 
regarded on this side of the Atlantic as conclusive evi- 
dence of its pacific character. 


vt 


ANOTHER feature of the President’s rejoinder to the 
German contention that the sinking of the Lusitania 
and other acts of submarine commanders were justifiable 
in the light of international law attracted universal 
attention as a possible move in the direction of peace 
between the nations at war. That feature is contained 
in the following passage: ‘‘The government of the 
United States is happy to observe that Your Excellency’s 
[Foreign Minister von Jagow’s] note closes with the 
intimation that the Imperial German government is 
willing, now as before, to accept the good offices of the 
United States in an attempt to come to an understanding 
with the government of Great Britain by which the 
character and conditions of war upon the sea may be 
changed. The government of the United States would 
consider it a privilege thus to serve its friends and the 
world. It stands ready at any time to convey to either 
government any intimation or suggestion the other may 
be willing to have it convey, and cordially invites the 
Imperial German government to make use of its services 
in this way at its convenience.” 


vt 


THE above passage was taken by commentators of 
both sides of the Atlantic to offer a possibility for an 
initial move for the settlement, not only of the contro- 
versies that have arisen out of the operations of the war, 
but possibly of the main controversy itselfi—the con- 
troversy that brought Germany and Great Britain into 
the unparalleled clash of arms. The President’s offer 
of his good offices was interpreted by many analysts of 
events to convey a proffer of the machinery of mediation 
in the event that Germany might desire to make an 
attempt to sound official opinion in Great Britain with a 
view to a discussion of terms for the termination of the 
terrible struggle which has devastated a large part of 
Christendom. On the other hand, the President’s 
reiteration of the demand for the safeguarding of American 
lives was greeted in London and Paris as an uncompromis- 
ing championship of the rights of non-belligerents. 
Naturally, this phase of the communication was regarded 
by Germany’s enemies as offering a delicate problem 
for a country whose main weapon on the sea is the sub- 


marine. 
wt 


In the mean while, the operations in all the theatres of 
war are developing without a sign on any side either of 
that exhaustion which makes peace imperative or of any 
decisive advantage which might lead to an overture 
for a cessation of hostilities. On the Western front, the 
Allies during the past week continued to make small 
gains, which did not change the general situation in any 
essential. In the Eastern theatre it was evident last 
Monday that the Russian announcements of the success 
of a Russian offensive and the beginning of the oft- 
predicted failure of the Austro-German advance was not 
borne out by the facts. While the situation at the 
northernmost end of the long battle-line—on the Baltic 
littoral—was in doubt, it was apparent that.in the south, 
on the Dniester River, the German offensive was continued 
with energy. The Russian general staff was straining 
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every nerve to retain its positions along the Dniester as 
the dividing line, but at several points the Austro-Germans 
had already crossed that stream. 


ad 


In Great Britain, David Lloyd-George, the newly ap- 
pointed Minister of Munitions, was applying his remark- 
able resources of organization to what appears to be the 
most important task set for the British Empire at the 
moment—the production of a sufficient quantity of 
munition of war to meet the demand not only of the 
British forces in the field, but of the French, the Russians, 
and the other allies of Britain in the struggle. Lloyd- 
George, whose fiscal measures have been the mainstay 
of the Allies, is doing his best to inspire the working 
classes of England to greater efforts than any they have 
put forth heretofore, to organize the war industries of 
the United Kingdom, and to impress upon the people of 
England the vital importance of the issue. He is compos- 
ing labor disturbances, opening new factories for ammu- 
nition, organizing all the available working forces of the 
kingdom for the purpose of adding to the output of war 
supplies of all sorts. And he is making no secret of his 
conviction that the war has only fairly begun. 


Brevities. 


Rev. Philip H. Wicksteed quotes an English friend as 
saying, ‘‘The real danger is that we should vanquish the 
German armies and be vanquished by the Prussian 
spirit.” 


An interesting outcome of the physical examination of 
the freshman class at Harvard was the discovery that 
on the whole the boys were stronger and more fit than 
they supposed themselves to be. 


The Hague Conference of Women represented the only 
international group that has been able to come together 
since the war began. It seems to have accomplished all 
that its most ardent advocates expected. 


Even in the neighborhood of large cities it is usually 
possible to find places where the town seems miles away, 
and where one may find the true spirit of summer rest 
and peace. A five-cent trolley fare accomplishes won- 
ders, and nine times out of ten it is better to walk any- 
way. 

Germany is using her water power in the production 
of nitrates. Four nitrate factories are making 30,000 
tons a month, 17,900 tons to be used for war purposes, 
and the rest for fertilizer, from which they expect at 
some future time to turn Germany into a wheat-ex- 
porting country. 


A movement in England is enlisted in the endeavor to 
limit the trade in song-birds. There has been an evident 
decrease in the number of goldfinches and skylarks. 
Numbers of goldfinches are caught in Ireland and shipped 
to England in small cages, and it said that nearly half of 
them die on the journey. 


It is an astonishing fact that some of the heaviest 
tasks ever done by man have been performed by men of 
feeble physical strength,—men whom some eugenists 
would have had unborn,—and that their great accomplish- 
ment somehow sprang from their having such handicap, 
so that we cannot say that they would have done as 
much and with more enjoyment had they been robust. 
Darwin the invalid might have been less patient and 
persistent had he had full freedom. ‘The indomitable 
will counts. cas 
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The Frankensteins. 


BY EDWARD TALLMADGE ROOT. 


The nations made a counsellor of Fear. } 
With every embassy they sent Distrust. ‘ 
Though all disclaimed, all dreaded hostile thrust; 

And mighty armaments they toiled to rear, 

Like fabled giants wielding sword and spear. 

Their arms grow obsolete before they rust. 
Still to renew, they pour their gold like dust, 
Nor reckon such a price for safety dear! 


But, see! those vast machines of men and steel, 
Grown living monsters, have escaped control! 
By hidden hates inspired, no ruth they feel, 
But rush to battle fierce, their longed-for goal! 
The weak they trample with the arméd foe. 
Fields, cities, temples shriek: ‘‘ Woe! Woe! Woe! Woe!”’ 


A Country Sunday. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


The churches are closing for the season. The people 
will soon be let out of doors on the seventh day, freed 
from all the restraints of Sunday-school or service. It is 
the supreme glory-hour of the young summer, when the 
world shines with supernal light between breadths of 
variegated shade, and the very trees clap their hands and 
shout for joy. 

To get the true note of stimulation for this season one 
should read John Muir’s “My First Summer in the 
Sierras,” wherein bubbles over the first sprightly im- 
pulses of his genius there amid the great scenes of forest, 
lake, and mountain. His exuberant soul is not afraid to 
say that for him everything was filled with the power, | 
majesty, and love of God—not with any shade or tone | 
of cant or formalism or “piosity” that feels it ought : 
to express itself in appropriate terms, but with enthu- . 
siasm and fervor that comes like a great song from his ) 
lips. He is not afraid to utter joy or the deep rever- 
ence that continually wells up within him to devout : 
expression. 

“Tn our best times,” he says, ‘everything turns into 
religion: all the world seems a church, and the mountains 
altars.” 

Let this be the text for our country Sunday. It should 
not detach us from religion because the church is closed 
and the minister away on vacation, and the neighbors 
are motoring and the boys playing baseball, but should 
lead us deeper into the arcanum of a simple and devout 
worship. ‘The abundant, indeed overflowing, leaves have 
come to hide from us every sign of ugliness. All wounds 
are healed by leafy bowers, all ungracious roughness 
smoothed away. It is a world of exquisite transitions of 
green where the sun plays its games like a happy child. 
The lush grass is blooming with the bearded white and 
pale violet, dusted over, that gives it peculiar delicacy as 
the wind stirs it into ripples, where insects are beginning 
to hover. On the rich meadows it is more than knee- 
high, and meets the drooping branches of low-growing 
trees where the ground-birds build their nests. To the 
little creatures that climb its stalks it must be a wonder- 
world comparable to the starry firmament to human ken. 
There is ecstasy in the long, cool shadows and the change- 
ful lights as the wind sweeps it after a little petulant 
Ae when myriads of twinkling drops hang upon the 

ades. ae 

Turned out to grass! How delightful the fact to the 
old white horse in the pasture, who kicks up his heels, 
forgetting he is not just.a colt again! To be turned out __ 
to grass is what vacation means, and the soft pressure of. 
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i its ae as is a comfort and Se iitints compared with the 
- hot pavements of towns. 


Its relief and refreshment to 
he eye is a considerable part of the rest we feel in the 
open world. But, ah! it is not all for horse-feed or for 
the nurture of cattle. Think of the covering it is making 
for thousands of soldiers’ graves, “‘little green tents,”’ as 
Walt Whitman calls them! 


“For presently, O soldiers, we too shall camp in our place in the 
bivouac camps of green; 
But we need not provide for outposts, 
Nor word for the countersign, 
Nor drummer to beat the morning drum.”’ 


In the country a sacred hush seenis to belong to rest- 
day and prayer-day, and in heartfelt communion I would 
summon the great nature hierarchs to preach to me, 
knowing they are all agreed in the essential that there is 
an all-pervading spirit of love and beauty filling the world, 
pulsing in the sunlit air, throbbing in every leaf and bud 
and blade of grass,—prophets who found observing and 
contemplating sufficient for happiness,—Thoreau, Richard 
Jefferies, White of Selborne, Wordsworth, the philosophic 
bard of nature, whose emotion touched thought and 
tipped it with the gleams of dawnlight. Our own Bryant, 
too, should be summoned, who, if somewhat cold and 
unimpassioned, was a familiar of the dryads and fauns, 
the spirits of forest and field, and at moments must have 
heard old Pan piping in the wood; and last, Emerson, 
whose “Wood Notes,’”’ and “‘May Day,” ‘‘ Monadnock,”’ 
“The Titmouse,” and that little gem of purest ray 
serene, ‘“The Rhodora,” delight us. What a glorious com- 
pany to gather for a quiet Sunday, when, setting aside 
theology and creed, nuts so difficult to crack, we give 
ourselves to the great thoughts and inspirations of those 
who have seen in the universe the living garment of 
God! Why should we complain of the lack of society, 
the dulness of the neighborhood, the absorption of 
people in small problems and vapid pleasures, when we 
can get so easily into such a circle as this by simply turn- 
ing our thoughts to the key on which theirs are pitched? 
They seem to lift for us by moments the veils that obscure 
but do not wholly hide the solemn secrets of life and 
destiny. They are the antiphonal chorus that never 


fails to breathe new life into the soul, a response to melo- 


dies only the finest ear can catch and that are silent to 
us without interpreters. 

There is much loneliness in the world. The lonely do 

not know what they want. They are often more lonely 
when companioned than in solitude. They long for 
something not supplied by daily experience, something 
perfect that answers to an ideal. It teases, complains, 
and moans, and yet cannot formulate its need unless it 
be for perfection. 
' The most perfect human companionship leaves the 
soul still with its secret corner of unsatisfied relations, its 
demand for adequate response. But the seeing eye, the 
open ear of the poet, sensitive to every intimation of the 
hidden meaning and mystery of things, is a part of the 
fulfilment of satisfaction, a quieting and consoling influ- 
ence that momentarily, at least, soothes the aching in the 
breast. We need great and beautiful thoughts as we 
need daily bread. The superior race, when it arrives, 
will live by them, for they are the words of God. 

We are never alone. Who is it who thrills us in the 
woods, or on the mountain, or by the sea, when something 
ineffable flashes from the beauty we behold and trans- 
figures: life, leads us to know for a moment what the 

ect harmony and reconciliation of destiny with our 
ideal means? It is God, it is God, who has sent his re- 
ee spirit to enter the porches of the soul. 
_ The church Sunday may be an inspiration, or a day of 
sc ‘what hackneyed and outworn exercises. It may 
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furnish a duty-feed, and not a full feast. - Therefore the 
vacation is a godsend. It is not well to be. shut up in 
a building, often stuffy and unaired, on one of these blue, 
green, golden Sundays, when everything invites us to 
meet God in the open. His letters, Walt Whitman tells 
us, are dropped all along the city street, but more thickly 
along country paths than elsewhere, and can be picked 
up by any one who knows how to read the message of a 
flower, or blade of grass, or uncurling fern-frond. 

Sunday is too often made a spendthrift day—is wasted 
and frittered in a thousand ways until we are bankrupt 
of all it might give. Not that its sacredness is greater 
than others, for all days are sacred and supersacred, but 
because it is mainly a leisure day, when there is time to 
perceive facts and things often hidden from us on the 
other six of moil and turmoil, facts that startle and shame 
us perhaps, and doubtless ought so to do. To rest is 
good, but to be dull, stupid, and animal because we have 
no vision beyond the feeding-trough and the warm stable 
is too deplorable for words. The spendthrift who squan- 
ders a million foolishly or riotously is virtuous com- 
pared with one who squanders all the Sundays of his life. 
The great soul-tuner is, and always has been, the country. 
To be sure, there are those who bring their low and de- 
structive instincts into its sacred and unprofaned places; 
but the majority come by an instinct of love for the 
green wilderness, where the birds give free concerts, and 
woods are filled with flowers.. The surprise of its beauty 
is an ever-fresh revelation. What do we not owe to its 
interpreters, prophets, singers, who look beyond forms 
and see into the heart of something ineffable that is 
akin to us and still eludes us, the profoundly religious 
sentiment that pauses not on the surface, but penetrates 
everywhere to God! 

Summit, N.J. 


False and True Patriotism. 


BY JAMES H. G. CHAPPLE. 


The simple meaning of the word “ patriotism,” “love of 
country,’’ has a pleasant thought. But. to the great 
majority it carries also an unconscious element of na- 
tional vanity and racial prejudice. Since Tolstoi’s 
day thinking men begin to question the word. Even 
the bluff old Dr. Samuel Johnson said, ‘Patriotism is 
the last refuge of scoundrels.” We have often wondered 
what he meant. We recall the burning of over five 
hundred towns and villages in France by the troops of 
one of the English Edwards, and fancy we know his 
meaning. We think of the burning of hundreds of Boer 
homesteads in Africa by English troops, and the fuller 
meaning dawns upon us. We think of the most patriotic 
man in Europe to-day, Kaiser Wilhelm, and the devas- 
tation in Belgium. ‘The word “‘patriotism’’ needs a re- 
valuation, and it is an age of revaluations. 

We have been content to be patriotic in the same way 
that we have been content to be truthful and honest— 
without reason or questionings. So far patriotism has 
been not a rational conviction so much as a part of 
traditional morality. It has been not a reasoned habit 
of mind so much as a narrow inbred disposition, often 
crooned into childish ears by well-meaning unthinking 
mothers in the same innocent way that theological 
superstitions are. There are ecclesiastical lies and 
patriotic lies, and the methods of teaching them are much 
the same. Neither has a reasoned creed, but is the result 
of an unthinking prejudice that clashes with the spirit 
of modernism. In these days we are finding that much 
of the spirit of prejudice is finding a haven in patriotism, 
but ‘‘time turns the old days to derision.’’ Patriotism 
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as vulgarly understood is little else but egoism, and its 
evolutionary history is proof that its birthplace was 
in the selfish barbarous instincts of earlier man. Evolu- 
tion is the golden key to unlock most things to-day, 
and we find that the human race has passed through the 
clan stage to the tribe, province, and nation, and here 
we are to-day and cannot get beyond it to the interna- 
tional and universal. 

There is nothing so painful as the birth of new ideas. 
We have to leave the hidebound formule of past ideals 
and reach out toward a larger brotherhood. We plead 
for a broader patriotic outlook for our children. Patri- 
otism as commonly understood is only a kind of national 
sectarianism. We must have on this question new 
thoughts, new sympathies. Any man’s nationality is 
only an accident of birth. No one chooses his parents 
or the land of his birth. How silly, then, becomes na- 
tional conceit. Our inherited institutions do not ex- 
press the larger modern life. Some of us can hardly 
breathe in the close atmosphere of the old meanings. 

Much of the so-called patriotism taught daily in our 
schools encourages racial ill will, and results in a cribbed 
national patriotism which is a low and selfish principle. 
In these matters children are taught to think round 
the parish-pump and can know nothing of human unity. 
The great lesson is not the love of my country (my 
country might be wrong), but the love of mankind. 
There is but one race after all; we are all branches of 
the one stem. Our fatherland, our motherland is the 
earth. In a national education based on democratic 
and universal ideals you find the real cure for war. Our 
highest task to-day is to cultivate good will in the chil- 
dren. In this matter we must hold the mind to its course, 
the will to its duty. There must be no compromise 
or extenuating circumstances; the mind must be set 
on the square. The great tonic is universal brother- 
hood. The great poison is implacable hatreds. A 
new moral sense is rising; let us help it. Militarism 
and war must go to the limbo of other savageries. There 
is little to choose between the religious fanatic and the 
patriotic fanatic. Some boast of their sect, and others 
boast of their flag. Sectarians have adverse feelings 
toward other sects, and narrow patriots have adverse feel- 
ings toward other nations. 

Timaru, NEw ZEALAND. 


Spiritual Life. 


The holy spirit is a spirit, and no tone mood of the mind; 
it is not sabbatical, but daily; it is not a morning and an 
evening temper, but a perpetual presence in us.—William 
Mountfort. P 


What if the ship sink with her dead? 
She but the sooner comes to land. 
O deep, delicious sea, thy bed 
Is but the hollow of God’s hand.—C. G. A. 


wt 


Religion is the very respiration of all faithful and loving 
toil; and to detach it for minutes specially reserved is like 
proposing to take your walk in the morning and do your 
breathing in the afternoon.—James Martineau. 


nd 


Do some laymen still think that there is one standard 
of conduct for ministers and another standard allowable 
for themselves? ‘The requirements of moral conduct are 
obligatory equally upon all, and it is as much the duty 
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of the layman to lead a moral and Christian life as it 
is the duty of the minister and priest. Isaiah declared, 
‘‘As it is with the people, so it is with the priests.” 


a] 


Whether any particular day shall bring to you more 
of happiness or of suffering is largely beyond your power 
to determine. Whether each day of your life shall give 
happiness or suffering rests with yourself—George S. 


Merriam. 
) 


The Christian life is neither a dogma nor an action, but 
a certain tone of thought and sentiment, a certain purity 
of desire and simplicity of aim, a certain holiness of 
affection, spirituality of devoutness, humility of self- 
dedication.—James Drummond. 


wt 


We have a Friend who knows us better than we know 
ourselves, loves us better than we love ourselves, helps us 
when we cannot help ourselves, forgives us when we cannot 
forgive ourselves, and in the midst of our deepest despair 
breathes into our heart the breath of a new and divine 
hope.—James Freeman Clarke. 


Patience in Little Things. 


We need to cultivate patience with our human en- 
vironment. Some one has spoken of “the total depravity 
of inanimate things.” By this, I fancy, was meant a 
certain inelasticity and obstinate inertia in objects which 
we assume should easily yield to our efforts, and also to 
what seems the incorrigible tendency of weeds to be 
prolific and tenacious of life, while useful growths must 
be assiduously cultivated. I can imagine a New Eng- 
land farmer discovering ‘‘total depravity’’ in the rocks 
which make his fields difficult to plough, and in the smart- 
weed and pusley and thistles and devil-grass which 
crowd and choke the vegetables in his garden. But the 
depravity of inanimate things is negligible compared with 
the obtuseness or crankiness of human beings. They will 
not think as we do; they have ideas or ways of acting 
which are different from ours and therefore wrong; they 
are obstinate or fretful or impertinent and often they are 
or seem selfish. ‘Those who are nearest us have their 
faults and foibles and these irritate us and put us out of 
temper. It may be that friction is caused by our egotism 
and selfishness and peculiarities quite as much as by 
theirs, but of that we do not think. It is always more 
difficult to know ourselves than it is to think that we 
know our families and our neighbors. Moreover, if those 
nearest us have their faults and foibles, they have also 
their individual points of view, their peculiar suscepti- 
bilities, and their needs of which we ought generously to 
take account. Seldom are faults all on one side. Seldom 
does the other person monopolize the qualities which are 
disagreeable or offensive. A good understanding, even if 
it is on only one side, is a fine solvent of difficulties 
between persons, since it takes two to make a quarrel. 

In the intimacies of life are found the chief tests of 
character. We may be self-controlled and considerate in 
the outside world, and petulant and inconsiderate in the 
home; but if one is self-restrained and good-tempered in 
the home, he is pretty sure to be self-restrained and good- 
tempered elsewhere. Moreover, a steady patience with 
those who make our closest environment will work 
strongly for the improvement of that environment. 
Nothing is ever gained by impatience. Like fire applied 
to clay, it hardens the opposing temper. Irritability 
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begets irritability; fretfulness arouses fretfulness. Thus 
we better our environment by patience and self-control; 
we worsen it by the opposite disposition. 

Sometimes we do great wrong by our impatience. 
Not seeing clearly, and no one sees clearly who is impa- 
tient, we misjudge another and take for ill-temper or 
obstreperousness what is the result of a different and 
possibly more intelligent view, or the result of physical 
disorder and pain. Meaning to be just, often we are 
cruelly unjust. Thinking to penalize a fault, we are 
sacrificing a virtue. At least, often we ascribe a mere 
blunder to perverseness and by our impatience cause a 
wound. Besides, we must remember that while we are 
reacting on our environment we are making ourselves, 
shaping our own characters, and forming or confirming 
the habits by which we are judged.— Philip S. Moxom. 


My Way. 


Mayhap it stretches very far, 

Mayhap it winds from star to star; 

Mayhap through worlds as yet unformed 
Its never-ending journey runs, 

Through worlds that now are whirling wraiths 
Of formless mists between the suns. 

I go—beyond my widest ken— 

But shall not pass this way again. 


So, as I go and cannot stay 
And never more shall pass this way, 
I hope to sow the way with deeds 
Whose seed shall bloom like May-time meads, 
And flood my onward path with words 
That thrill the day like singing birds; 
That other travellers following on 

May find a gleam and not a gloom, 
May find their path in pleasant way, 

A trail of music and of bloom. 

—Sam Walter Foss. 


The Problem of Temperament. 


BY REV. C. A. HENDERSON. 


On the whole we all fall into one or the other of two 
divisions: either our disposition is predominantly toward 
emotion, and so action from impulse, or else it is pre- 
dominantly toward thought, and so action from neces- 
sity. On the one hand, there are those of us who are 
hasty to speak, eager to do. We are emotional in our 
natures, dominated by our feelings, and calculated to be 
precipitate. On the other hand, there are those of us 
who are intellectual rather than emotional. We think 
rather than feel, and action is forced on us rather than 
sought of ourselves: it is one of the great divisions we 
may make; and I suppose that about half would fall 
on one side and about half on the other. On the side 
of emotion and action from impulse, perhaps the greater 
number would be women; on the side of reason and action 
from necessity, perhaps the greater number would be 


men. At all events we have here an important line of’ 


cleavage, on one side or the other of which we all fall. 
Each temperament has its advantages; each can do 
what the other cannot. Each has its deficiencies; the 
dangers that confront it are peculiar to it. Hach needs 
the other and should walk arm in arm with the other. 
Let us note the advantages and disadvantages of 
these two types of temperament, in those who exhibit 
most strikingly the tendencies of each. The emotional, 
precipitate person is much advantaged. It is he whose 
thought is marked by brilliancy and whose sympathies 


“ are notable for their purity, their refinement. Such 


reach the high-water mark of truth and of justice. It 
they who think the thoughts and give them the expres- 
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sion that move men’s souls and that stir them to action. 


It is they who are our artists, our orators, our reformers. 
Sympathizing deeply, they know where wrong lies and 
where right. The world has been unspeakably blessed 
by such men, and unspeakably accursed; for who pur- 
chases brilliancy more often at such a cost of accuracy? 
Who can combine more false statements with more 
true? Who can show more injustice with such justice? 
The precipitate individual, guided by his feelings and 
prone to speech and action, is thus apt to lose sight of 
the whole in his preoccupation with the part. With all 
his insight and goodness it is yet from him that we get the 
most astounding absurdities and the most manifest in- 
justices. 

Thus we may note the good and the bad of the emo- 
tional, active temperament, but in the same way we may 
note the good and the bad of the cold, intellectual 
temperament. Take the good! Such a temperament 
does not give brilliancy, but it does give thoroughness. 
It does not produce the orator or the artist, but it does 
produce the scientist and the administrator. It does not 
supply the world with the dreamer and the radical, but 
it does supply the world with the equally worthy and 
equally necessary practical man and conservative. Its 
strength is in a different direction, but it is just as cer- 
tainly strength; even as its weaknesses are different 
altogether, but no less weaknesses. What are the 
weaknesses to which the dispassionate, the reflective, 
are peculiarly liable? They are two. In the first place, 
they are liable not to hear what is the latest call in the 
matter of right and duty. Clearly they mark the follies 
of the impassioned. Easily they note the awful mistakes 
of the emotional, the rhetorical, but not so easily do they 
note their own mistakes, which are liable, first, to be in 
the direction of moral blindness. In all questions of 
morality, personality plays the largest part; so that if 
to be impassioned is to fail, so also a want of passion 
spells failure. What is right, what is our duty in any 
given instance? It depends quite as much on the 
amount of our sympathy, upon the extent of our un- 
selfishness, and upon the proportion of energy and go 
we have in us as upon any other thing. The peril 
of the emotional and active may be to go beyond the 
mark, but the peril of the cold and the scrutinizing is 
no less to fall short of it. That is one of their perils. 
The other is that they shall do nothing whatsoever but 
reason, but think. Conscientiousness is in the very 
marrow of their bones. They want the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth; but, not being 
disposed to action, particularly in the moral sphere, 
what are they going to do with it when they get it? 
Hoard it, treat it as a precious jewel, keep it to look upon 
and admire? ‘That is what often happens in the case of 
the dispassionate and intellectual. They fondle their 
ideas as one might a treasure. They do not account 
them as a guide, or as an instrument in their future 
behavior; and yet that is their only proper use. “If ye 
know these things,”’ said Jesus, ‘blessed are ye if ye do 
them.” 

Thus these two temperaments, one or the other of 
which each of us has in his measure, reveal both their 
good and their bad points. In consequence of which, I 
say, each of us should be glad for his neighbor and learn to 
co-operate with him. Do we do that? On the contrary, 
we make one of the greatest mistakes of our lives, and 
suffer ourselves to be perpetually irritated by him. 
Recently I have had especial occasion to note this, in 
myself and others. Each Anniversary Week of our 
Unitarian denomination brings to light both types of 
temperament. On the one hand, there are those who 
live pre-eminently by their feelings and are predisposed 
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to action. They are the idealists, the dreamers, the 
radicals among us. On the other hand, there are those 
who live pre-eminently by their reason and are predisposed 
to reflection. ‘They are the philosophers, the adminis- 
trators, the conservatives. Neither seems very much 
inclined to be patient with the other. The emotional, 
the precipitate, complain boldly of what they account 
to be a lack of initiative and moral purpose and spiritual 
fire in their opponents. Their opponents, on the other 
hand, with equal boldness complain of what they assert 
is a want of common sense and common justice. 

It is not very agreeable; neither is it very sensible. 
An infinitely wiser thing would be for each to accept 
the limitations of the other and strive to be grateful 
for their advantages. Our prophets, as they have been 
termed, have undoubtedly done their part in giving point 
and purpose to the work of our denomination. Our 
more practical, more equable spirits have also un- 
doubtedly given body and strength to this same work. 
If one has furnished feeling and the inspirations of feel- 
ing, the other has furnished thought and the illuminations 
of thought. Perpetual depreciation of either should not 
be allowed to go on. On Boston Common at the present 
time there is being erected a monument to Wendell 
Phillips. Wendell Phillips was great by reason of his 
sympathies and by reason of his impulses toward action 
in all matters of justice. Having just heard him give 
his Phi Beta Kappa address at Harvard, one who was 
cut out on totally different lines said, “It was magnifi- 
cent, but absurd from beginning to end.” ‘The day of 
his funeral, the father of the late Senator Hoar, on 
being asked whether or not he was going to attend, said, 
“No, I am not; but I approve of it.’”’ Such is the spirit 
that animates two radically different types in our de- 
nomination, and unworthily.. 

Much more noble, much more wise it would be to 
emulate the spirit that we are assured obtains to-day in 
the British Cabinet, where we find the highest illustration 
of the two kinds of temperament to which we have 
referred. At the head is Premier Asquith, the intellectual 
giant of that great body of men. He is not emotional, 
he is not imaginative, he is not an adventurer, he is not 
a pioneer. He does not force issues. He is tempera- 
mentally indisposed to pluck the peach before it is ripe. 
He is given to understatement rather than to over- 
statement. He has a horror of vulgarity. His tempera- 
ment is naturally easy-going and a little flaccid. In 
the same cabinet with him is Mr. Lloyd-George, in 
every way his opposite. Lloyd-George lives by vision 
rather than by thought, by the swiftness of his ap- 
prehension, not by the slow accumulation of fact and 
theory. He takes his sympathies for his counsellors, 
and leaves political doctrine for the schoolmen. He is 
the nervous, the active, the inventive, the pioneering 
spirit of the Cabinet; just as Mr. Asquith is the quiet, 
the solid, the slow, the sure member of it. They are 
totally unlike, and yet they work together admirably, 


because each is remarkably free from the vices of egotism ° 


and personal ambition, and because each recognizes 
that he needs the other to complement him. 

Here undoubtedly is the secret of much of our irri- 
tation. In the first place, we are egoistic and personally 
ambitious. We take ourselves too seriously. We ask 
too much for ourselves and not enough for the cause 
or causes we represent, making demands upon us in- 
finitely beyond anything we can give. We forget the 
many-sidedness of life, and the plan of God to stimulate 
us to our best by making us unlike and causing us to act 
and react on one another. We have not, therefore, that 
great virtue,—according to the testimony of every man 
who hasXsuccessfully worked with men, that greatest 
virtue,—patience. 
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This problem of temperament, you will have noted, 
however, has thus far been looked at only from the point 
of view of each of us in relation to the other. What 
about the point of view of each of us in relation to him- 
self? Here you and I are, cut out, each in our degree, 
along one or the other of these lines. Either we are 
emotional, intense, quick to speak, quick to act, or 
we are phlegmatic and’ indifferent, prone not to say very 
much or to do very much, but to think more or less. 
Whichever it is, it has its advantages. Are we excitable, 
talkative? The phlegmatic cannot be so sympathetic 
as we, or make the friendships possible to us, to say 
nothing of having the insights and the faith by which 
we are blessed. Are we cold and rational? ‘The imagina- 
tive and emotional cannot be so reliable as we, neither 
so informed or so exact. Whichever it is, it has its 
advantages, and likewise its perils. If we are excitable, 
these perils are that we may go astray a thousand times, 
act foolishly, talk despitefully; if we are phlegmatic, it 
is to be disqualified for having intimate friends, to be 
prevented from attaining unto a living faith. 

The question arises, however, What are we going to 
do with this temperament of ours? Are we going to 
accept it just as it is? Are we going to say: Thus we 
were made, and while we have our weak points we have 
also our strong ones; it is well enough? For our weak- 
ness we ask charity; otherwise we are content? 

In connection with such an attitude, that is all. too 
likely to be our attitude, there are two things which 
may be said. In the first place the deeply conscientious 
person does not thus meekly surrender to the toils of his 
peculiar disposition. If he is a man of any responsibility 
at all, he endeavors rather to cultivate the gifts he does 
not naturally possess. It is not merely for his sake alone 
that he should do it; far from it. If he is sympathetic, 
he should learn more carefully to instruct his sympathies, 
to guide them in the right way, for the sake of those who 
profit by his sympathies. If in his sympathy he is 
imaginative, enthusiastic, calculated to strike a hard blow 
for the right and an equally hard blow against the wrong, 
he should learn to be more practical, more judicial, for 
the sake of what it is in his power todo. ‘The cause to 
which we are pledged requires of us not only that we 
love it well, but also that we love it wisely. Every 
man of a marked individuality owes it not only to him- 
self, but also to others and again to the cause he serves 
to temper that individuality. If he is emotional, excit- 
able, aggressive, assertive, he is to learn to restrain himself. 
If he is cold, critical, dispassionate, then he is to learn 
to stimulate himself. Somehow, as he is a man of honor, 
he is to creep in from the end of.the see-saw, nearer the 
middle. 

That is the first thing we may say to one who is easy- 
going, proud of the temperament that is his. The second 
is this: Just so long as you are proud, just so long as 
you show no disposition either to feel humble or to ac- 
complish a reformation, just so long will you produce 
revolt whenever the sins that easily beset you are manifest. 
We spoke a while back of -the sharp feeling that is 
excited in many an Anniversary Week. Not from the 
platform perhaps, but privately, many say derogatory 
things of others, denouncing another’s arrant stupidities, 
or affirming moral inertia. That each feels wanting in 
the other the spirit of modesty and the will to improve 
accounts for it all. The friendly, indulgent, tolerant 
way in which certain members of the present British 
Cabinet, though contradictory in make-up, treat each 
other is because of the feeling of each that the other lays 
no claim to the final word and is neither egoistic nor per- 
sonally ambitious. rik 9 

We all like modest men; we all like unselfish men. 
Whatsoever the weaknesses of such, if we feel that they 
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work, we never complain. 
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frankly recognize them and that their heart is in their 
Sometimes we encounter 
those who are dedicated to their work, but take pride 
in the fact that they are what they are, and congratulate 
themselves on the enemies they make. It is a poor sort 
of self-congratulation. The really great man does not 
do it. He hits hard, but he keeps our respect. We 
feel that he acknowledges his shortcomings, that he says 
“I have not yet attained,” and that he has made the 
great surrender, ‘Woe is me if I preach not the gospel.’’ 
Having lost his life he finds it in our admiration. Having 
humbled himself we exalt him in our reverence. 
HOPEDALE, Mass. 


Fruition. 
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Together now after long years they lie 

Where stars look down and moonlight shadows play 
Upon their mounds,—hers fresh with ferns and bay, 
And boughs from her home trees that moan and sigh, 
“Alas, that one who loved us so should die!”’ 

Close by his side she sleeps both night and day, 
While the life-spark that sought its heavenward way 
Throbs in some sphere beyond the human eye. 

O sweet fruition of her every hope, 

Flood her new path with perfect joy and light; 

O friendly saints, enfold her with a love 
Transcending mortal dream or earthly scope; 

Let her not heed the tears that blind our sight, 

Lest pity for us mar her peace above. 


The Gospel of June. 


BY J. T. SUNDERLAND, D.D. 


June is easily the queen of months. We expect queens 
to be arrayed royally. This queen does not disappoint 
us. It is only speaking what is far below the reality to 
say that even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
with such beauty and splendor as this queenly presence. 

When beautiful and distinguished women appear before 
the public it is common for reporters to lavish great care 
and pains upon a description of their attire. The good 
taste and propriety of this may be doubted, inasmuch 
as it seems to exalt the dress above the person. It seems 
to say to the public that the thing of the first importance 
about these women is not their womanhood, not their 
worth or attainments, not their knowledge or wisdom, 
not their achievements in literature or education or art 
or philanthropy or religion or domestic life, but the fine 
clothing which they have paid some fashionable dress- 
maker to array them in. 

We have no such feeling when June comes. We 
cannot dishonor this queen by studying too carefully 
her attire, for it is a part of herself. Her costly garments 
and adornings are so truly her own, so removed from 


everything that can even suggest the inanities of fashion 


or the tailor’s art, lovely with a loveliness that springs so 


deeply from her own nature, and glorious with a beauty 
that is so truly of her own spirit, that to describe these is 
only to describe the beautiful queen herself. For June 
and June skies are one. June and June meadows are one. 


June and all that fulness of life in forest and field and 


= 


garden which makes this the ‘“‘high-tide of the year” 
cannot be separated. All these beauties and glories of 
nature are only the forms in which the queen of the months 
incarnates herself, that men may perceive her presence 
and love her. 

_ What are the leading characteristics of June—those 
characteristics which distinguish her from her sister 


months? And especially, what is the spirit of June? 
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June is set in the middle of the year as in a sense the 
year’s high noon. Not of course its noon of productive- 
ness—for this, we must pass on to the harvest; but clearly 
the year’s noon as to charm for the eye and the ear. It 
is the time when the manifestation of life in nature is at 
its height. In beauty and loveliness all the months that 
precede but lead up to it, while all that follow look back 
to it with a sigh, as the incomparable month. Not but 
that other months as well as June are lovely. May has 
charms all its own. So has October. But the loveliness 
of May compares with that of June much as the music of 
single violins or flutes compares with the music of a full 
orchestra; and all the loveliness of October is like music 
through which runs a minor strain. June is only one of 
the three summer months; but it is the month of the 
young summer, with the bloom of spring still lingering 
upon it, and the promise of fuller fruitions ahead,— 
spring’s fickleness and limitations gone, and summer’s 
heat not come. 

It is hard to think of June as other than nature’s 
bridal month. When we read the old myth of Heaven 
being enamoured of Earth because she was so lovely, 
wooing her, and being united with her as his bride, we 
are compelled to think of it all as occurring in June. No 
wonder that mortals so often follow this example, in a 


month when all the unseen fingers of nature are busy 


weaving bridal wreaths and every garden is beautiful 
enough for a bridal bower. 

June is the month which reveals most strikingly of any, 
perhaps, the glory of the sun and the splendor of the day. 
The Psalmist’s picture of the glorious day-bringer ‘‘com- 
ing forth like a bridegroom out of his chamber, and re- 
joicing as a strong man to run a race,” I have always felt 
to be essentially a June picture—a picture of this month 
when days are longest, when the sun appears earliest and 
remains with us latest, and when the wonders of his life- 
giving power seem more marvellous than in any other 
part of the year. 

If God had given us all the glory of June with only 
short days like those of December to see it in, that would 
have been all we could ask; but he has surpassed all 
that by giving us the June glory and also the long June 
days for seeing and enjoying it all. Thus is fulfilled the 
words of the devout soul who wrote: “O Lord, thy 
blessings hang in clusters. They come trooping upon us.” 

June is the month when our zone wears its freshest 
and richest verdure. During the latter part of May, 
blossoms, swelling buds, and half-formed leaves unite 
to give the woods, thickets, and orchards prevailing tints 
of yellow, pink, and light purple. With the coming in 
of June these deepen into greens,—but, for two weeks, 
greens rich, delicate, and varied almost beyond conception. 
He who has never studied the almost endless variety, 
the exquisite delicacy, in many cases the brilliancy, 
as if they had been waxed or varnished, of these greens of 
our foliage at the beginning of June, has missed one of 
the richest sights that our changing seasons present. But 
as the month advances, the delicacy and variety of the 
coloring disappear, and by July we have everywhere a 
darker green, and a comparative uniformity, which greatly 
lessens the beauty of our landscapes. But views ob- 
tained early in June from high elevations—roofs of tall 
buildings, towers, or hills, high enough to give one a large 
range of vision, and to enable one to look down upon 


woods, groves, and orchards as well as fields—are sights 


to be remembered for a lifetime. 

All this June loveliness of the woods makes it almost 
easy at this season of the year to believe that the old 
Greeks were right in peopling their forests and groves 
with satyrs, nymphs, and dryads; and to dream that 
our modern tales of fairyland, which we tell to our eager- 
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eyed children as they sit on our knees in the summer 
twilight, may after all be more than an illusion. 

June is the month when the work of the farm and the 
garden has most zest, for the life of nature is throbbing 
and pulsing everywhere. The fruit is forming in the 
orchards. In the fields the corn is shooting upward, 
the wheat is heading and ripening, the grass is getting 
ready for the scythe or mowing-machine. In the garden, 
vegetables and flowers are almost leaping from the ground. 
How intense is the delight of seeing all this! True, the 
time is one of hard labor, for the swiftly flying days will 
not wait, and weeds grow as fast as crops. Yet it is also 
a time of delight, for is not Nature’s marvellous summer 
miracle, by which she feeds the world, going on under 
our eyes,—a miracle far more wonderful than those 
recorded of old, of turning a few jars of water into wine, 
or multiplying loaves by a Galilean sea? Pity the man 
or woman, and still more the child, who does not know 
what farm life is in glorious life-giving June. 

June is the month of our earliest fruits. There is 
always particular interest attached to early things; but 
when the first fruits that come in a season are so delicious 
as our cherries and especially our strawberries, it is no 
wonder that we prize the month that gives them to us. 

June is the month when the milk-pail overflows, the 
month of rich and abundant cream, the month of the most 
exquisitely delicious yellow butter—nature’s sweet gold. 

June is the month of the richest and rarest odors. I 
will not attempt to describe them; indeed, they cannot 
be described. ‘Their range is well-nigh as great as that 
of the month’s sweet sounds and beautiful sights. No 
one who had lived long amid country environments in 
our latitude, and who had learned carefully to observe, 
could fail to detect, by the odors in the air, the coming 
of June and her progress, even if he had been deprived of 
both sight and hearing. 

June is the month when bird life around us is most 
abundant and interesting. True, in this latitude May 
and even April bring multitudes of feathered songsters 
to us, and give us much of the most exquisite bird music 
that our seasons know. Yet some of our finest birds do 
not arrive much before June, and taken all in all June is 
beyond question our month richest in bird life and bird 
minstrelsy. This is the month in which, look wherever 
-you will, in garden shrub or hedge, or tree-top, you can 
see Lowell’s picture turned into reality :— 


“The little bird sits at his door in the sun, 
Atilt like a blossom among the leaves, 
And lets his illumined being o’errun 
With the deluge of summer it receives; 
His mate feels the eggs beneath her wings,— 
And the heart in her dumb breast flutters and sings; 
He sings to the wide world, and she to her nest,— 
In the nice ear of Nature which song is the best?” 


Take all the season through, we in New England, 
the Middle States, and the Central West are indebted 
to no birds so much, it seems to me, as to our familiar 
and everywhere present robin and our modest song-spar- 
row. ‘The plumage of these birds attracts little attention, 
and their songs are so common that, like other common 
things, we are likely to pass them by unobserved; but 
their notes are very sweet and true, and in variety sur- 
passed by but few singers. Our robin is an entirely 
different bird from the English robin, and has not yet 
found so conspicuous a place in literature as the poets 
have given to its namesake across the sea; but it is a 
question whether the song of our redbreast is not the 
sweeter song, and whether ours is not in every way the 
more interesting bird. But if from all birds I were called 
upon to select the one which seems to contribute most to 
our bird minstrelsy, it would have to be the humble 


song-sparrow, whose sweet, silvery, winsome voice is ~ 


heard by the side of every road along which we drive, 
and in every field through which we walk, and all the 
season from early spring to autumn singing with a sweet 
variety that never tires, and giving us in all not fewer 
than six or seven distinct songs. 

Doubtless the most brilliant of our bird singers is the 
bobolink. June is pre-eminently the month of the bobo- 
link. Later in the season his colors grow less bright, his 
fine voice and his gayety depart, and he steals away to the 
South a very different bird from the proud and brilliant 
songster of our June meadows. June is pre-eminently, 


- too, the month of the oriole, the thrushes, the meadow- 


lark, and many others of the sweetest singers of our 
gardens, fields, and woods. 

Moreover, June is pre-eminently the nesting month of 
birds. And how much does that mean of almost human 
interest! For then the birds around us become not simply 
birds, but little fathers and mothers; and the nests that 
hide in the grass-tuft and rose-bush and apple-tree become 
not simply nests, but sweet little homes, where house- 
keeping is set up by young pairs, and love answers to 
love, and tender babes are born, and children are trained 
and reared and provided for, and parents plan together, 
so earnestly, how they may guard their dear ones from 
danger, and manifest a constancy, a solicitude, a fidelity, 
and a depth of affection that appeal straight to every 
human heart that is not stone. Oh, the charm and 
sacredness of the nesting-time of the birds in June! Who 
can think of it without having his nature made tenderer 
and deeper? How it opens our eyes to see the beauty 
of love and constancy and unselfishness in our own human 
homes! And what does it teach, too, of the care of Him 
who has not only taught the birds that marvellous wisdom 
by which they build their nests, but has dowered their 
hearts with all this wealth of parental solicitude and affec- 
tion! 

Amid the wealth of June nothing is more beautiful or 
glorious than her flowers. - June is the month when the 
wave of flower-beauty, sweeping up from the South, 
reaches its highest crest, and breaks in rarest rainbow hues 
of color over all our northern land. 

June is the month of the opening glory of the lilies— 
the fair wild meadow-lilies, the more aristocratic garden- 
lilies, the glorious water-lilies. 

To the botanist, June is the month of orchids, and of 
half a hundred other rare flowers that hide bashfully 
away like nymphs and fairies from the eyes of common 
men. ‘To the dweller in New England it is the month 
of the laurel, which, as if by magic, turns all the hills and 
mountain-sides to snow and fire. ‘To lovers of the beau- 
tiful who live in farming regions it is pre-eminently the 
month of clover-fields. And truly, where on the earth 
is there a sight more fair than a field of blossoming clover? 
So, too, it is the month of the flowering of the grasses. 
To many, perhaps to most, this means little. But 
to those who have eyes to see the subtler beauties of 
nature it means something very rich and wonderful. 
To the child, June is the month of the daisy and the butter- 
cup. Where is the man or woman into whose memories 
of childhood are not woven daisies and buttercups? 

But above all else, and as the very climax of all that 
I can say of the loveliness and charm of this queen of 
the months, June is the month of roses. Oh, the sweet- 
ness and glory of the roses! I do not wonder that Luther 
was so enamored of the rose that he had its image cut 
on his seal. I do not wonder at the Hindu legend that 
the rose, originally white, was stained red with the blood 
of the god Siva. 


continued as long as the roses are in bloom. 


Flowers of all kinds are precious gifts of | heaven to m =e. 
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I do not wonder that the Persians = 
celebrate the season of roses with a festival, which is a 
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There is not a petal among them all that the great Master 
Artist of the world, namely, the Sun, has not painted with 
his own hand. Poets have called flowers the kisses of 
the Sun upon the fair cheek of the Earth, his bride. Other 
poets have dreamed that they are surviving fragments of 
vanished rainbows; others that they are many-colored 
stars that have fallen from the sky; others still that they 
are bright creatures of some other world that have wan- 
dered to our planet, and, charmed with what they found, 
have thrown away their wings and taken up their per- 
manent abode on our shores; but, whatever we may say 
of their origin or nature or of men’s dreams about them, * 
at least this is true, that they have found a very central 
place in human hearts. We choose them for wreaths for 
our bridal-altars because we know of nothing else so 
fair. We place them in the hands of our precious dead 
and plant them on their graves because we know of no 
other so beautiful emblems of purity and hope and love. 

Ought we not to see in them messages of good will 
from the Power that made them and gave them to men? 
We do not give beautiful and costly presents to those for 
whom we do not care. Could such precious gifts as the 
flowers have come from an unkind Giver, or one to whom 
our interests were not dear? 

Gazing upon the flowers that grow around us to-day, 
as Jesus gazed upon those that smiled alongside his path 
nineteen centuries ago, we are invited to read in them the 
same lesson of trust in the Infinite Beneficence over all 
that he taught to the world when he said: “Behold the 
lilies of the field, how they grow: they toil not, neither 
do they spin; and yet I say unto you, that even Solomon 
in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these. And 
will not He who clothes the lily much more care for you, 
His human children?”’ 

I trust that I have now made clear what I mean by 
the gospel of June. Without naming it I have tried to 
show it. he gospel of June is just the spirit of June; 
and that means, it must mean, the Infinite Spirit of life 
and love that comes to manifestation and expression in 
the June glory. The June gospel can be nothing less 
than the beauty, the hope, the fulness of life and love, 
from God, of this loveliest month of His year. It is 
the message which the month has to speak to us, from Him, 
through its buds and flowers, its meadows and skies, its 
beauty and loveliness, its abounding life. 

Do you say this is vague? Do you ask me to be more 
specific? I will sum up all in a few words by saying :— 

First, the Gospel of June is the Gospel. of Nature. 
There is no true gospel that is not a gospel of nature. 
To draw near to nature is to draw near to God. To 
listen to nature’s teachings through the wonderful world 
outside, and the still more wonderful world inside, is to 
hear the revelation that is eternal. Then distrust the 
artificial, the conventional, the man-made, the priest- 
made. Learn to listen to those original voices that speak 
direct from God through nature without, and through 
your own soul within. . 

Second, the Gospel of June is the Gospel of Joy. There 
is no gladder month in all the year than June. The birds 
are glad; the streams sing; the skies are bright; the 
flowers smile. Why should not we rejoice? If we listen 
to the gospel of June we shall, and believe it to be well 
pleasing to God. When He makes nature to rejoice, 
‘can He wish us to be gloomy? Only let us remember that 
there can be no permanent gladness for ourselves unless 
we share it, and strive to make others glad, too. No 
smile can last that does not awaken on other faces an 
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its beauty, and thus’ draws us out of ourselves and bears 
us away on wings of admiration and delight. Let us 
learn, then, to love beauty, and to be sure that in doing 
so we are learning to love the Divine; for one of the high 
and holy names of God is “The Beauty that is Infinite and 
Eternal.’”’ Foolish men have sometimes said, ‘‘The ugly 
is best pleasing to God.”’ This cannot be, for must not 
He be best pleased with that which is most like Himself? 
Only, one thing we need to guard in our love of beauty, 
and that is, that we be not content to have it shallow and 
superficial, stopping with the physical and the material 
instead of pressing on to the intellectual, but especially to 
the moral and spiritual. The finest beauty of the world 
is the beautiful soul. We must be content with no goal 
for our admiration and our striving lower than that— 
the beauty of perfect character. 

Fourth, the Gospel of June is the Gospel of Love. 
Where is there room in June for hate, or anything that 
breathes not the spirit of love? Look into a million birds’ 
nests, and, tell me, is not love the meaning of them all? 
Look into the great heart of the universe, and is not love 
the meaning there, too? Else, whence comes the love 
that glorifies the birds’ nests, not to say that which 
stirs in your heart and mine? Can something arise from 
nothing? Can love come from a source in which love is 
not? No, philosophy’s as well as faith’s highest word is: 


“Love is the root of creation—God’s essence. 
Worlds without number lie in his bosom like children.”’ 


Finally, the Gospel of June is the Gospel of Life. 
What is the secret of June’s surpassing beauty, charm, 
attractiveness? It is its abounding life. The year’s 
life rises now to its flood-tide, hence all this beauty and 
glory. Man should learn a lesson here. What is his 
supreme want? Life. Said Jesus, ‘““I came that ye 
might have life, and have it more abundantly.”’ 

“Tis life, whereof our nerves are scant, 
O life, not death, for which we pant; 
More life, and fuller, that I want.”’ 
More and fuller physical life, more and fuller intellectual 
life, and, better than all, more and fuller moral and spiritual 
life,—this may well be the goal of all our human effort, 
the end of all our human striving. 

Such, then, as I hear and interpret it, is the inspiring, 
the many-voiced gospel of June. O beautiful month! 
O month of God’s most manifest presence in His world! 
Draw us to thy heart; fill us with thy spirit; open our 
eyes and ears to thy revelations; teach us day by day 
and evermore thy divine Gospel of Joy and Beauty, of 
Love and Life. 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 


A Wonderful Companionship. 


There is no such company, so tonic and wholesome, so 
courageous and cheerful, as the inner self, when once 
you have learned to discover its society. Who has never 
learned to go apart with himself and be one with his 
best self, at least for a little while? ‘Then you rise to the 
highest range of your being; you are free, fearless, 
gentle, social, magnanimous. Have you never learned in 
any respect how happy Jesus was, though alone, while 
all the raging city was against him? He was alone and 
yet not alone, for he was with God, and the voice of God 
spoke, comforting him, assuring him that he was right. 
Every one, every child, has this best self. God forbid 
that we should not hold converse with it. When we are 
with our best self we are with God. The man who finds 
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A Byway. 


The highway marches sturdily to market-town and mill, 

But I would find a little road that loiters up a hill,— 

A little vagrant, woodland road, gray-ribboned through 
the green, 

Where berry brambles bar the way and orchard elders lean. 


The highway is the world’s way, but I would drop behind 

To follow little luring paths that only laggards find; 

The challenge of the bandit weeds, the tilt with startled 
bees,— 

What can the dusty highway give for tourneyings like 
these? 


The highway is the sun’s way, and follow east to west, 

But there are yellow, vagrant beams that love my road the 
best,— 

That linger down the weedy ways where lady’s-lace is 
spread, 

Or slant through shady orchard paths and tint the tree 
trunks red. 


The highway, the highway!—you follow where it calls; 
I watch you through a leafy screen from crumbling orchard 
walls;— 
I wait and smile among the green and know that by and by 
We'll lure you back through dust and dew—my little road 
and I! 
—Margaret Lee Ashley, in Harper’s Magazine. 


A Question of History. 


BY EDGAR S. WIERS. 


The following interesting letter was written 
to the Patterson Guardian during the Billy 
Sunday campaign there, when Mr. Sunday 
was making his attacks on the Unitarians, 
and some newspaper letters were presenting 
the Unitarian point of view, while the Uni- 
tarian book-room was distributing eight 
thousand Unitarian tracts:— 


The following. is, in part, a sketch of 
my own youthful experience together with 
a statement of facts that relate to others who 
long since have passed on:— 

' In 1851-52 the Chicago and Alton Rail- 
road was being built, and I was employed 
on a section of the work at that time. Our 
section extended from Springfield, Ill., to a 
little town called Chatham, situated near the 
Sangamon River, a distance of about ten 
miles south from Springfield. The majority 
of the people who had located in that part 
of the country at that time were from the 
central part of New York State, and among 
them was Elder Shipman, a Unitarian. He 
was a very able preacher and ‘‘made good”’ 
with all who knew him in the Sangamon 
country. It was not long before he received 
a call to preach in Springfield. The little 
Unitarian church there was located just 
around the corner from Capitol Square. 
When Elder Shipman was permanently lo- 
cated there, Abraham Lincoln became a 
regular and seemingly much interested at- 
tendant. Nearly all of the boys in our 
“gang”’’ had known Elder Shipman way back 
in New York State, and, there being no ball 
games or other amusements save an oc- 
casional horse-race, almost every Sunday 
all hands would saddle horses and gallop 
to Springfield to attend the services con- 
ducted there by our old-time pastor. At 
the close of the regular service, Mr. Lincoln 
was often called upon for a few remarks, 
and many of his sayings are still fresh in my 
mind to-day, although that was sixty-three 
years ago. Since then, in the quiet hours 
that have passed, I often find myself look- 
ing back through.the mist of vanished years 
and fancy I feel the grip of his great, bony 
hand in mine, or rather mine in his, and hear 
his kindly voice saying: ‘“‘Boys, good-by, 
come again. Come often.” 
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I am not saying that Mr, Lincoln sub- 
scribed to the Unitarian articles of faith, 
but I have good and sufficient reason to 
believe that he did, and, if I am not mistaken, 
the proof is wanting that he ever subscribed 
to faith in articles of any other religious 
denomination. 

ONCE-IN-A-WHILE. 


A hasty examination of the Year Books 
for the period named fails to show that there 
was a Unitarian church in Springfield, IIL, 
or that there was an Elder Shipman on the 
list of ministers. Is there any one who can 
cast light on this bit of unwritten history? 
Can it be that it was a Universalist church, 
or was it a liberal church of another denomina- 
tion? Could such a church have existed as a 
Unitarian church without appearing upon our 
official records? An effort will be made to 
get in touch with the writer of the article. 

Montctarr, N.J. 


A Modern Saint. 


It is absolutely essential, if the Church is 
to take its proper place in the twentieth 
century, that some of our saints should be 
thinkers, some of our thinkers saints. It is 
for the liberal churchman to show in his 
own life that there is no necessary connection 
between intellectual candor or courage and 
religious lukewarmness or lack of spirituality. 
Is it too much to hope that liberal theology 
may have its own distinctive type of saint, 
who may discharge in the twentieth century 
much the same high and noble function that 
moral philosophy discharged in the later age 
of antiquity? I picture to myself a highly 
cultivated man, austerely simple in his man- 
ner of life, but no ascetic; a man who, be- 
cause his own citizenship is in heaven and 
his deepest life hid with Christ in God, 
longs, with a prophet’s yearning, to reform 
human society according to the pattern 
showed him in the Mount; who believes 
that the Church of England has no interests 
except the highest welfare of the people of 
England; who knows that the river of truth 
receives affluents from every side, and will 
therefore learn readily from all who are able 
to teach him; who brings out of his treasury 
things new and old, old things made new, and 
new things that were true before the world 
was; the pioneer of that nobler civilization, 
that purer Christianity, which we dream of 
as destined one day to renew the youth of 
the nations of the West.—Canon B. H. 
Streeter. 


The Trend of the Times in Charity. 


“As I was about to say when I was inter- 
rupted,” a phrase as old as the hills and as 
lasting, gave a text to Rev. Samuel McChord 
Crothers in considering the family before the 
National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion at Baltimore last week. But the modern 
application he had intended to make, his 
fear that social workers were in eclipse be- 
hind the shadow of war, was not in order so 
far as one could judge from the Conference 
sessions. 

Dr. Crothers spoke to an audience to warm 
a parson’s heart. It reached to the last seat 
behind the pillar in the gallery of the 
largest church in Baltimore. With 2,400 
men and women registered, this forty-second 
annual meeting was the largest in Confer- 
ence history.: Not only in its dimensions, 
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but in the keen interest and lively dis- 
cussion was it an emphatic answer to those 
Doubting Thomases who felt that there 
could not be a successful Conference in a 
year of war, unemployment, and hard times. 

But if war was scarcely mentioned even in 
passing a resolution in support of President 
Wilson, the heart-searching born of times 
of great stress may have led on to what 
seemed the two outstanding features of the 
Conference. These were a complete democ- 
ratization of its form of government, and a 
tendency among social workers to view their 
own work critically, to search out standards, 
to challenge themselves for results. This 
tendency to critical analysis took strong and 
high ground in the field of child-helping, 
where both children’s institutions and child- 
placing agencies confessed their doubts 
through William J. Doherty of the Depart- 
ment of Public Charities in New York and 
J. Prentice Murphy of the Boston Children’s 
Aid Society. But its chief manifestation was 
in a paper which went to the very root of 
things in denying that social work is a pro- 
fession. 

As to what the harvest of such sowing may 
be, there were answers before the Conference 
adjourned. The challenge to the work for 
children was counterbalanced by the pre- 
senting of a rounded community programme 
in children’s work which was hailed on all 
sides as nothing short of masterly in its 
synthesis of public and private indoor and 
outdoor work to secure the fair treatment, 
health, and education of children. 

The spirit which, soberly enough, insisted 
upon looking at the form of Conference or- 
ganization not in the candle-light of its his- 
tory, but under a modern electric arc, was 
very likely the same spirit of open-minded- 
ness which recognized and- welcomed an old 
‘intruder who, after all, had a contribution of 
his own to make—public outdoor relief. A 
third of a century ago he was sent over the 
hills to the poorhouse to live out his declin- 
ing days in decent obscurity. At Baltimore 
he came back, vigorous enough for all his 
years, led at a woman’s apron strings. The 
woman was a widow with dependent chil- 
dren, quite evidently living a happy life on 
a public pension. : 

There is strong temptation to dwell on the 
foundations of cheer builded for social 
workers in the discussion of the family by 
Dr. Crothers and Prof. James H. Tufts of the 
University of Chicago. ‘‘We have suddenly 
realized,’ said Dr. Crothers, ‘‘that the fam- 
ily, which we have looked upon as something 
to be protected, is in reality the thing that 
will protect us. ‘he sense of kinness which 
makes a man give up all for his own—even 
his life—is the very thing that one year holds 
civilization together and the next year goes 
forth to war because his own are threatened. 
When war is over, the family will remain; it 
is the oldest and toughest of institutions and 


the only one that can pull us through.” 

Prof. Tufts, analyzing and reviewing the 
old and the new in his paper on the Ethical 
Basis of the Family, came to the conclusion 
that the family will remain about as it is, with- 
out shifting toward free love and freer divorce 
than we have now. ‘The negative morality— 
the morality of prohibitions—is becoming 


unsatisfactory and is not working well.. 


It will be more fruitful, Prof. Tufts believes, 
to promote right marriages than to inveigh 
against divorce, and within a generation 
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society will find some better method of deal- 
ing with illegitimacy than to inflict punish- 
ment upon children for the sins of their 
skulking fathers. 

There are some new values to be reckoned 
with. For the middle classes these include 
the new application of rights and privileges, 
the extraordinary change which has taken 
most of her work away from woman, the new 
realization of the value of the child, the posi- 
tive value of sex—of motherhood—and the 
need for sound, healthy, well-reared stock for 
national life. The old negative morality of 
the family must adapt itself to the modern 
man’s financial ambitions and the modern 
woman’s desire for economic freedom. In 
the working class, on the contrary, the com- 
plaint is rather of failure to support, and de- 
sertion. Here, if we would improve morals, 
we must change social conditions—raise the 
standard of living, provide fair wages and 
recreation.— Arthur P. Kellogg, in The Survey. 


Literature. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE FamILy. 
By Henry F. Cope. Chicago, Ill.: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. $1.25 net.— 
The very centre and heart of the religious 
education problem lies in the atmosphere 
and the direct instruction of the home. The 
family influence on child life surpasses that 
of Sunday-school or church, and often makes 
the distinctively religious organizations in- 
effective. Where the two are combined, 
working in unison and complete understand- 
ing, the best results for child life are secured. 
Mr. Cope has given us a readable volume 
which is at the same time well organized 
and accurate. The present status of family 
life, under pressure of modern social and 
economic conditions, is admirably presented. 
There is no attempt to revive the customs 
of former days which were adapted to a 
more deliberate age. Instead, the author 
seeks to conserve what was good in family 
life a generation ago by adapting it to the 
changes which have occurred. Thus Sunday 
in the home is treated as a day for whole- 
some play, for family unity, for outdoor 
excursions and occupations, as well as a time 
for church-going, reading, and religious 
instruction. So simply is true religious 
training conceived, that the opportunity 
for it which the meal-time offers in its whole- 
some conversation, the influence of guests, 
of the beauty, order, and kindliness which 
constitute the ministry of the table, is 
recognized. The chapters on “ Dealing with 
Moral Crises” give valuable suggestions on 
training in self-control, methods of dealing 
with anger, quarrels, fighting, lying, and 
cheating. Best of all, the author respects 
the child’s reticence on distinctly religious 
topics, and deals in a sympathetic manner 
with the difficulty and the need of under- 
standing its religious ideas. It is good to 
read his plea for delicacy of treatment of the 
child’s consciousness of God, for answers to 
his questions which shall not be couched in 
forms of words which no longer have mean- 
ing to the parents. We ought not, he says, 
to force upon the child the phrases of relig- 
jon to which we are accustomed. ‘He will 
live in another day and must speak its 
tongue. ‘Try, then, to use words which are 
simple and meaningful to him, and be content 


e a to wait for life to lead him to formulate 
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vital verbal forms for himself.” Questions 
and references at the end of each chapter, 
and appendixes, fit the volume for use as a 
text-book, but do not detract from its value 
for general reading in the home. The 
book is heartily commended to our readers 
as a thorough and sympathetic treatment 
of the subject from the standpoint of a 
broad and liberal outlook in religion. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. By O. W. Fir- 
kins. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.75.—We hasten to 
put on record a preliminary notice of this 
most important venture in the literary world. 
If the word of the publishers can be taken, 
Prof. Firkins has made good use of an excep- 
tional opportunity. Others have written 
with free use of Emerson’s collected works 
and with access to many records and personal 
reminiscences, but this is the first memoir 
since the ten volumes of the Journals were 
printed with their wonderful treasures. A 
brief examination of the life makes it evident 
that the biographer has written con amore; 
whether he has written in accordance with all 
the prejudices and opinions of the present 
writer is another matter. He is a rare re- 
viewer who gets outside of his own mental 
atmosphere when he writes. Prof. Firkins 
gives us confidence in his judgment when he 
asserts that Emerson’s day is not over, but 
that by virtue of his subtle wisdom and in- 
spired thinking he belongs to the future, as 
a leader and a prophet. ‘The readers of the 
Christian Register are very much in the habit 
of forming their own opinions, and it might 
be sufficient to inform them that here is a 
new reading of the life, times, and philosophy 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson that is entirely 
worth while. Nevertheless, a more elaborate 
notice of this attractive book will be fur- 
nished later. 


A CARAVEL OF Dreams. A Book of Verse. 
By Lila Munro Tainter. Boston: Sherman, 
French & Co. $1 net.—Mrs Tainter’s col- 
lection of her verse evinces a metrical fluency, 
a perception of lyrical values, accuracy rather 
than force, but seldom any stronger charac- 
teristics. It pleases now and again; it does 
not impress the reader in any striking fash- 
ion. In short, it may be said that it seems 
perpetually to come within the range of defi- 
nite excellence while never coming in sight 
of the goal the author has manifestly hoped 
to attain. From the poem ‘In Hospital 
in Manila’ we take these stanzas:— 

“Many a window is open, 

O’er many the shades are drawn; 
We know what that means, we cripples 
Who lie in the sunshine and yawn. 


We talk of battle and skirmish, 

But rarely of home and friends, 
A fellow has limitations, 

And knows where his valor ends.” 


Miscellaneous. 


The June number of the Southern Workman 
(published by the Hampton Institute-Press) 
contains an account of Hampton Institute’s 
forty-seventh anniversary exercises, includ- 
ing excerpts from the addresses of ex-Presi- 
dent Taft, president of the board of trustees, 
and other noted men, delivered on that occa- 
sion. An article on the ‘‘Morals of the 
Yukon Indians,” by John W. Chapman, a 
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missionary among these people, discusses 
some of the statements made in an article on 
the Alaska Indians by Matthew K. Sniffen 
in the March Southern Workman. An illus- 
trated article, ‘‘A Notable Negro Exhibit,” 
by Leo M. Favrot, State Supervisor of Negro 
Rural Schools in Arkansas, tells of the great 
improvement in the Negro Department of 
the State Fair, caused by Negro agricultural 
club work. Other illustrated articles are: 
“The Jemez Indians,” by Albert B. Reagan, 
and “‘The Man Behind the Gun,” by Monroe 
N. Work, a biographical sketch of Tuskegee’s 
superintendent of industries. In a signed 
editorial on ‘Negro Folk Music,” Major 
R. R. Moton of Hampton Institute expresses 
his belief in the necessity of encouraging the 
Negroes not only to preserve their folk-songs 
in their primitive form, but also “to show 
their possibilities for use as themes for an- 
thems and oratorios.” ‘There are also edi- 
torials on the activities of the Music School 
Settlement, the Southern Conference for 
Education and Industry, Domesticating the 
Indian Woman, and Negro Education. 


The Home University Library, published 
by Henry Holt & Co., which is sustaining the 
promise of its name successfully, now in- 
cludes nearly a hundred volumes. The 
awakening of general interest in Belgium 
makes the publication of Belgium, by R. C.K. 
Ensor, especially timely. It is quite true, as 
the opening paragraph says, that men have 
seen this country in a new light. ‘They 
have seen a nation where they supposed that 
there was only a geographical expression. 
They have seen martial courage where they 
have forgotten that it had been famous for 
centuries. ... They need to be reminded that 
its nobility headed the Crusades, and that 
the common people established the first free 
city life north of the Alps.” This is a read- 
able, fair account of the history of the people 
and their social life in its various forms of 
expression. John Bailey’s Milton is uncom- 
monly complete, for a book of this size, in its 
setting forth of the great poet’s characteris- 
tics and accomplishment. It is delightful 
reading, much more interesting and satisfy- 
ing than most biographies of the ordinary 
scope, and it leaves in the mind of the reader 
a definite conception and understanding of 
one who has a permanent claim on attention. 
Political Thought in England is written by 
Ernest Barker of New College, Oxford. It 
covers the years from Herbert Spencer to 
the present day, starting from 1848, the annus 
mirabilis of the nineteenth century. The 
idealist school of T. H. Green, Bradley, and 
Bosanquet; the scientific school of Spencer 
and his successors; the lawyers, represented 
by Sir Henry Maine, Prof. Maitland, and 
others; the influence of the literary proph- 
ets; the developments in the field of eco- 
nomics and politics,—these are the subjects 
of the successive chapters, which comprise a 
systematic review of the years under con- 
sideration. Clement C. J. Webb is the author 
of A History of Philosophy, a rapid but clear 
summing tp of the progress of human thought 
embodied in the teachings of lovers of wisdom. 
The books cost fifty cents each. 


FESTIVAL HYMNS, a little volume edited by Mrs. 
Ednah D. Cheney and containing hymns written by Fred- 
erick L. Hosmer, John Chadwick, William C, Gannett, 
Samuel Longfellow, Samuel Johnson, Julia Ward Howe, 
and others, for the annual meetings of the Free Religious 
Association. Sold, to close out the edition, at half price, 
bound, frente ze cents, postpaid. Address Mrs. E. E. 
Marean, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 
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The Home, 
Cheer-up. 


AJ] the others can sing,” he dolefully said, 
“ All the others can sing,” said he. 
So he sat and he drooped. But as far and wide 
The music was borne on the air’s warm tide, 
A sudden thought came to the sad little bird, 
And he lifted his head as within him it stirred; 
“Tf I cannot sing, I can listen!” he cried. 
“Ho, ho! I can listen!” he cried. 
—Julia C. R. Dorr. 


The Owl-call. 


The other night I dined in the New Forest 
with Robin Hood, Little John, Alan-a-Dale, 
and Will Scarlet. Owing probably to a cer- 
tain portliness of person, I have been elected 
the Friar Tuck of the Band. The Forest it- 
self is a wood of beech-trees between two 
round green hills. At its very heart is a 
bubbling spring of clear water that never 
freezes in winter or fails in summer. 

That afternoon we had explored the 
Haunted House at the edge of the wood, 
with its date-stone of 1809, and its fireplace 
ten feet wide with the triple-tunnelled stone 
chimmey. Little John had climbed puffingly 
up through two sets of black-oak beams to 
where a few warped hemlock boards still made 
a patch of flooring in the attic. 

Under a rafter was a hidy-hole drilled like 
a flicker’s nest into one of the soft mica- 
schist stones of the chimney. When Friar 
Tuck had first discovered this hiding-place 
it had held a battered top and two flint 
arrow-heads, all that were left in that little 
attic chamber of some long-gone boyhood. 
To-day Little John found there.a treasure of 
sweet chocolate in a pasteboard box. The 
hidy-hole had been known to hold figs, 
cakes, or even jack-knives, while one golden 
day from its depths was drawn a clinking 
bag of new buffalo nickels. It was the opin- 
ion of the Band that the Boy of the Attic had 
something to do with these hoards, although 
Robin Hood had his doubts. 

In the spring twilight we stole out through 
the back door. A lilac bush that in a cent- 
ury had become a thicket of purple-scented 
bloom surrounded the whole side of the 
house, while underneath a squat buttonwood- 
tree of monstrous girth was the dome of a 
Dutch oven. We followed a dim path fringed 
with white-thorn bloom and sprays of ‘vi- 
burnum blossoms. Against the amber after- 
glow showed the faint tracery of the late- 
leafing beeches. As the path wound its 
way among the white, bare boles the woods 
had the effect of a sudden silence. 

“They’ve stopped talking,” said Robin 
Hood, in a hushed voice. 

“Who?” queried little Will Scarlet,jin a 
startled whisper. 

““Oh—they,’’ Robin said mysteriously, 
and the Band with one accord closed up 
around the Friar, while a timid little hand 
that seemed to belong to that dashing blade 
Will Scarlet slipped into one of his. In the 
distance beyond the farther hill came the 
crooning of the toads on their annual pil- 
grimage back to the marsh where they were 
born, broken now and then by the clear, 
high note of the little salamander singing his 
spring song. 

At last we reached a bank all blue and white 
with enamelled innocents. In front was the 
bare path on which the camp-fire was al- 
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ways kindled. The Band scattered for fire- 
wood, although not far, for there were too 
many lurking shadows among those tree- 
trunks. 

Then came the Lighting of the Camp- 
fire. This was always the duty of Friar 
Tuck. ‘Time was when he had done his de- 
voir with a flint arrow-head, an old file, and 
tinder laboriously made from a half-charred 
rag and carried in the shell of a Mauser 
cartridge. Having thus given the Band a 
taste of his real quality as a woodsman, he 
had, however, gone back to the more pro- 
saic safety-match. It was the Rule of the 
Camp-fire that the Fire-lighter must be 
limited to one match. If so be that he failed, 
the honor descended to Robin Hood, and so 
on in succession down to Will Scarlet as the 
newest recruit. ‘The Friar took no chances. 
With great care he selected four dry beech- 
leaves and broke a handful of tiny dry twigs 
from a near-by hornbeam. ‘The leaves were 
crumpled into a ball, and over this a little 
tepee was built from twigs. Above this 
were crisscrossed layers of beech and black- 
oak branches, and then, with this structure as 
a hub, was built a wheel of heavy beech, 
hornbeam, red-cedar, and white-oak limbs, 
all of which make a hot, clear flame and good 
coals for cooking. 

When the fire was built at last to the 
Friar’s liking, he knelt down on the wind- 
ward side, match in hand. It was a tense 
moment. ‘The match sputtered, and Robin 
Hood anxiously watched a little tongue of 
flame creep up through the leaf-ball to the 
dry twigs. It would be unworthy of his fair 
fame to say that he hoped that for once the 
tiny flame would flicker and die out in dark- 
ness, and probably the sigh that he heaved 
when the inner pyre of twigs at last turned 
into a heart of fire was one of relief rather 
than of disappointment. At any rate, five 
minutes later all powers of darkness fled for 
their lives before the steady roaring column 
of smokeless flame that surged up in front of 
the Band. 

It would take the pen of a Froissart to tell 
of the wassail and feastings that followed. 
Great haunches of venison broiled hissingly 
at the end of green ironwood spits, and tasted 
much like mutton-chops. Flagons of Adam’s 
ale were quaffed, and there was song and 
story while the loving-cup (it was of the fold- 
ing variety) passed fromhandtohand. ‘Then 
as the fire died down to the steady glow of 
red embers the Band moved in closer while 
the Friar related freely, and without undue 
modesty, divers adventures by field and flood. 
Thereafter Alan-a-Dale recited sundry selec- 
tions from the “‘Lay of the Last Minstrel,” 
recently memorized after school as a penalty 
for things ill done and undorfe. It must 
have been the tale of that wondrous wizard 
Michael Scott and his book of gramarie that 
started the Friar on a fresh quest for re- 
nown. 

‘“‘Hist,” he said impressively, and heaved 
himself up beside the dying fire. There was 
not a sound in the sleeping forest. Night- 
folk, wood-folk, water-folk, all were still. 
Then from the pursed lips of the Friar came 
a long, wavering, mournful call. Sad it was, 
with a certain eerie wildness of quality like a 
lonely wind shrilling at midnight through 
gaunt branches. Again and again the sound 
shuddered away across the neighboring hills. 
Suddenly, so far away that at first it seemed 
an echo, it was answered. Again and again | 
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the call sounded, and each time the answer 
came nearer and louder. It was evident that 
whatever had been invoked was coming fast. 
The effect on the Band was instantaneous. 
With one accord they threw themselves on 
the Friar, who rocked under the impact. 

“Don’t do it any more, Fathy,’’ wailed 
little Will Scarlet. 

“Can’t you stop It comin’?” inquired 
Alan-a-Dale, anxiously. 

“‘Oughtn’t we to draw a circle around the 
fire?’’ suggested Little John. 

‘No, a pen-pen-pentacle,’’ stuttered Robin 
Hood himself. 

The Friar stopped. 

“I’m surprised, comrades,’ he said se- 
verely. ‘‘You are not afraid of a screech- 
owl, are you?”’ 

“N-n-n-oo0,’’ quavered Will Scarlet, ‘‘if 
you’re sure it’s a nowl.” 

“Certain sure,’’ asserted the Friar, and 
gave the call again, this time with a long 
tremolo note at the end. Beyond the fire- 
light drifted a dark form on those muffled, 
silent wings, so fatal to many a roving deer- 
mouse and meadow-vole. The fireshine made 
an enchanted circle equal to any drawn by 
enchanter’s wand. Around and around the 
light, but never across it, skimmed the owl, 
and ever it gave its cry, the sweetest, weirdest 
of all the night-notes. 

Finally it lighted on a near-by tree and 
commenced a little crooning call, the love- 
song of its kind, which the Friar could only 
approximate. It waited for an answer, giv- 
ing at times another little squawking note 
which was also beyond the Friar. At last, 
disgusted with his clumsy attempts to con- 
tinue a conversation so well begun, it melted 
silently away into the darkness. 

Anything after that performance would 
be an anti-climax, the Band felt. Water was 
poured on the blaze, and earth heaped over 
the hissing embers, and under the sullen 
flare of Arcturus and the light of Regulus, 
Algieba, Spica, and the other stars of spring 
the Band started homeward through dim 
wood-roads and flower-scented lanes. Will 
Scarlet and Little John frankly claimed either 
hand of the Friar, and in the darkest places 
even the redoubtable Robin himself casually 
took possession of an unoccupied thumb.— 
Samuel Scoville, Jr., in Sunday School Times. 


The Journeyings of the Liberty Bell. 


BY JANE A. STEWART. 


Our Liberty Bell is a great traveller. For 
an aged and supposedly decrepit body it 
has a good deal of travelling to do. In fact, 
no other revered and valued relic in all the 
world has ever had such peregrinations. 

No one in England would seriously think 
of taking the throne of Scone (or the Corona- 
tion. Chair), the emblem of British unity and 
sovereignty, out of Westminster Abbey, and 
giving it a trip around Great Britain for 
public inspection. The British idea is that 
the people should go to the relic rather than 
that the relic should journey to the people. | 

Here it is different, and every now and 
then the good Liberty Bell leaves its safe 
and secure haven in Philadelphia to go upon 
risky expeditions hither and yon, because 
the people clamor for it, send it such ir- 
resistible invitations, and bring such powerful 


and persuasive pressure to bear upon its 
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‘conscientious custodian, the City of Phila- 
delphia, that there can be no refusal. 

Hazardous and full of excitement as some 
of the Liberty Bell’s journeys have been, 
none on the list has exceeded in peril the 
very first journey which it ever took as 
our Liberty Bell. , 

It was in 1777, it will be remembered, 
that the British under General Howe were 
coming to occupy Philadelphia, and the 
American Army was forced to evacuate. 
Knowing that the British would like nothing 
better than to get hold of this and other 
rebellious bells, a party of American soldiers 
took it down from its place in Independence 
Hall (the State House) tower and placed it 
upon a cart with the seven chimes of Christ 
Church and the two bells of St. Peter’s. 
The Liberty Bell had a rough ride to Allen- 
town, guarded day and night by its faithful 
escort of two hundred North Carolina and 
Virginia soldiers. The cart broke down 
on the way under the Liberty Bell’s weight 
of two thousand pounds, and the precious 
bell had a narrow escape from accident. 
Another stronger cart was procured, how- 
ever, and it was safely deposited in Zion 
Church, Allentown, where it rested, safe 
from capture and possible conversion into 
British bullets, from September, 1777, until 
June, 1778, when it was joyously returned 
to Independence Hall in time to ring for 
victory at the surrender of Cornwallis. 

The second journey of the Liberty Bell 
appears to have been not a perilous one. It 
was a very different trip from that of the 
first days of the young republic, when the 
people were striving for freedom as a nation. 
Over a century had passed, and now the 
bitterness not only of Revolutionary days 
but also of civil warfare had died away. 
Then the nation realized as never before the 
sacredness and usefulness of the Liberty 
Bell. The pressing invitation of the Cotton 
States Exposition managers at New Orleans 
was accepted, and the Liberty Bell made a 
memorable and significant trip. 

As it travelled toward New Orleans in 
January, 1885, Jefferson Davis, the leader 
of the Southern Confederacy, came from 
a sick-bed to look upon it. He boarded the 
train at a point west of Mobile, Ala., with 
his little grand-daughter, whom he lifted 
up in his arms that she might kiss the Bell. 
Bending his uncovered head and bowing over 
it, he said :— 

- “JT believe the time has come when reason 
should be substituted for passion, and when 
we should be able to do justice to each other. 
Glorious old Bell, the son of a Revolutionary 
soldier bows in reverence before you.” 

Such were the precautions taken for the 
care of the Liberty Bell at that Exposition 
that it was never removed from the hand- 
some flat car on which it made the trip to and 
from New Orleans on its errand of inspira- 
tion. 

All the great Expositions have rejoiced 
in the wonderful presence of the Liberty Bell. 
To Chicago in 1892, and later to Atlanta, 
Charleston, and St. Louis the old Bell 
has cheerfully and triumphantly journeyed, 
greeted everywhere in a manner befitting a 
historic and significant relic by the patriotic 
and appreciative people. 

- “At Charleston,” wrote an eye-witness, 
“JT saw some of the people bend over its 
edges in their eagerness to kiss it, and many 


— seemed to feel as if its presence was sacred, 
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as votaries do at the altar of their church. ... 
There could be no possible mistake that the 
Bell symbolized a feeling that was in the 
very fibre of their being.” 

Everywhere it was acclaimed by multi- 
tudes with patriotic ceremonies, greetings, 
holidays, flower wreaths, and choruses of 
young and old. 

In 1908 the Liberty Bell re-enacted its 
own first journey, being swung on a rude 
cart to travel in imagination again to its 
haven in Allentown, as part of the great 
Philadelphia Historical Pageant, a patriotic 
object-lesson for the thousands who saw it. 

The longest journey which it has been 
called upon to take is that of rors. In 
response to the insistent petition of the people 
of the Pacific Coast, the Liberty Bell travels 
six thousand miles to and from Philadelphia 
to become the most notable historic feature 
of the great Panama-Pacific Exposition. 
The petition was two miles long and con- 
tained 500,000 names. It is likely that on 
this journey more people will have an oppor- 
tunity to look upon it than on any other of 
its notable pilgrimages. 


The Lombardy Poplar. 


The Lombardy poplar is noted for its 
slender, upward-pointing branches. This 
peculiarity of the branches is accounted for 
in this way :— 

An old man was so fortunate as to find a 
pot of gold at the end of the rainbow, just at 
sunset. Being a long way from home, he 
decided to hide it until morning and return 
for it. So he carefully placed it under the 
limbs of the sleeping poplar. 

Iris missed the pot of gold, and sent Mer- 
cury, the wind-messenger, to look forit. He 
asked the trees if they had seen it, and the 
elm, oak, and pine pointed straight out to the 
poplar, saying, ‘‘The poplar knows! The 
poplar knows!” 


“T know!”’ exclaimed the poplar. ‘‘Why, 
how should I know?” 
She held up her limbs in surprise. Down 


fell the pot of gold, much to the poplar’s 
astonishment, for it was a very honest tree. 
So she stretched her limbs high above her 
head, declaring that she would always hold 
them so, that the sun-god might see she had 
nothing to conceal. 

Of course, the other trees laughed at such 
an unusual proceeding; but she taught all 
the little poplar-trees to stand in the same up- 
right and fearless way, and they were loved 
and respected by all—Home and Flowers. 


The Pet of an Ohio Town. 


Shep is a Scotch collie of unusual intelli- 
gence, belonging to Mrs. Olive B. Mackan, 
proprietor of the Advocate of Plain City, 
Ohio. Her husband is superintendent of the 
Electric Light and Water plant at Marysville, 
and while holding a similar position in Plain 
City, when on his rounds in August, 1907, 
first met Shep, then astray, and took him to 
the Advocate office. The dog at once became 
the pet of the owners and employees, and 
is now the favorite of the entire bevy of 
school-children and all animal lovers of the 
town. 

He soon learned to ride in his master’s auto, 
and seemed already to know how to carry 
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packages. He would carry mail from the 
post-office, and would take a penny in his 
teeth and go to a restaurant alone and bring 
back to the Advocate office a sack of candy. 
He has never been known to be cross, but 
will not allow any one to take his candy. He 
will put his paw on the sack and hold it fast. 
He will tear the paper and eat the candy 
piece by piece. Many a penny the school- 
children have sacrificed to see Shep go for a 
treat, and many a travelling man who would 
not believe Shep would know where to go 
has given him a nickel to be shown. 

Shep will play hide-and-seek, go upstairs 
of a morning and wake the family, watch a 
parcel left in his care, and on cold winter 
nights, upon being left in the house, has waked 
up his mistress when he thought the stove was 
too hot. ; 

He will come and look straight at you and 
then walk to the hydrant when he wants a 
drink, and will wag his tail in thanks and look 
up with most innocent eyes before drinking. 
He will not drink stale water, but has to see 
you get it fresh. He will eat everything his 
master and mistress do, and is never forgotten 
when there is ice-cream, candy, or fruit. 
When members of the family have been 
away on the train, Shep has been on the plat- 
form at the station upon their return, and 
would walk leisurely by their side as if he 
came on purpose to meet them. 

He seems to understand every word said 
to him. Meat can be left within easy reach 
and he never molests it. Shep is old now, 
but his owners are especially kind to him, 
for they feel that no other dog can fill his 
place. 


Cocoanut Clocks. 


In Malay the natives keep a record of 
time in the following way:— 

Floating in a bucket filled with water 
they place a cocoanut shell having a small 
perforation, through which by slow degrees 
the water finds its way inside. This open- 
ing is so proportioned that it takes just one 
hour for the shell to fill and sink. Then 
a watchman calls out, the shell is emptied, 
and they begin again. 

Such trifles as minutes and seconds are 
rarely heeded on the peninsula. Fancy 
any one asking the time in Malay and being 
told that the cocoanut shell was half full!— 


Clipping. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. : 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,467 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 


Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. c 
Vick-PresIpENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crerk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER, R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 
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Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Mrs. George T. 
Rice, William H. Slocum, Rev. Sydney B. Snow, 
Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 


PARKER B. FIELD, GenzRAL SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Singing Flowers. 


BY OLIVER PENMARK. 


When Phyllis gathered blooms and buds 
Amid the swaying grasses, 
The flowers seemed to sing to her 
Like pleading little lassies; 
And every broken bloom she’d see, 
Softly said, “Take me, take me!” 


And so that loving-hearted maid, 
Responsive to their pleading, 
Every song and sigh of theirs 
To her was simple reading; 
And every broken bloom she’d see, 
Seemed to say, “Take me, take me!” 


She heard their song, the whispered plea, 
From every fading flower; 
So ’mid the posies, daisies, roses, 
The fairest of the hour, 
The dear maid answered with her heart 
And gave the broken blooms their part. 


Witchcraft. 


People rubbed their eyes (if we may use a 
metaphor that has grown rather meaningless) 
when they read the other day that a colored 
woman was to be tried for witchcraft some- 
where in Nova Scotia. The announcement 
seemed to carry one back to as topsy-turvy 
a world as the world of lunatics. It was a 
world scarcely less removed from our own 
than the world of Jack and the Beanstalk— 
a world in which men believed that if you 
kept a chrysolite in your right ear you were 
sure to become wise, and in which it was 
possible (as the Mayor of Bale did in the 
fifteenth century) to condemn a cock ‘to be 
burnt alive for laying an egg. It was a 
world of magic influences and Satanic in- 
terventions. Men had not yet invented the 
laws of nature. ‘They perceived no law in 
nature save that anything might happen. 
Children laugh nowadays when they. read 
about the pobble that had no toes and went 
to sea in a sieve. In the later Middle Ages 
the pobble that had no toes would have been 
no laughing matter. 


his perilous vessel in the course of a sea 
voyage. Practically all the best. scholars 
and judges were agreed that Satan had 
both the power and the will to populate the 
earth with grotesque shapes capable of 
doing impossible things. The witch riding 
on her broom through the air was as common 
a feature of medieval life as the aéroplane is 
of our own. The persecution of those un- 
happy creatures who were supposed to be 
given to playing devil’s games of this kind 
is perhaps the most terrible stain on the 
history of Christianity. People have be- 
lieved in witchcraft in all ages. There 
were laws against it in Judea and Greece 
and Rome. But at no time or place in the 
world’s history has there been the same 
wholesale system of torture and murder 
of feeble old women as in Christian Europe 
in the centuries immediately before and 
after the Reformation. The number of 
women—it was almost always women who 
were acctised of witchcraft—who were 
hanged and burned and strangled during 
this period as witches is to be computed 
not in hundreds but in hundreds of thousands: 
some writers even put it at several millions. 
In 1515 about five hundred witches are said 
to have been burnt in Geneva alone in three 
months. And similar fires were raging 


No intelligent man 
would have been surprised to meet him in| 
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intermittently all over the Christian world 
at the same time. Catholic and Protestant 
quarrelled over many articles of belief, but 
they never quarrelled over the belief in 
witchcraft. Luther believed in it as earn- 
estly as Pope Innocent VIII., who issued a 
bull against it in 1484. Nothing affords a 
better idea of the extent to which the belief 
was accepted even among the most humane 
and tolerant than the fact that Sir Thomas 
Browne gave evidence in court against two 
poor women who were charged with being 
witches, and was the means of having them 
put to death. Even after the persecution 
of supposed witches had ceased in England 
we find noble minds looking back regretfully 
to the past, when men were more credulous 
in these matters. Thus we find John Wesley 
in 1768 declaring that the disbelief in witch- 
craft was ‘‘in direct opposition, not only to 
the Bible, but to the suffrage of the wisest and 
best of men in all ages and nations.’ ‘‘The 
giving up of witchcraft,” he added, arguing 
after the manner of orthodox theologians and 
orthodox politicians in all ages, “‘is in effect 
giving up the Bible.”’.. . 

Even though the harshest of the laws 
against witchcraft have long been dead, the 
belief in witchcraft still survives in all parts 
of the uncivilized world, and in many parts 
of the civilized world as well as in Nova 
Scotia. In London the wealthy believers in 
witchcraft are only prevented by the police 
from having an abundance of professional 
sorcerers and sorceresses to get knowledge 
and help for them from the Devil. It isodd 
that society as a whole should still punish 
witches long after it has ceased to believe in 
them. It used to punish them for being 
real: now it punishes them for being bogus. 
The way of witches is hard. If belief in 
them survives among the rich and the edu- 
cated, it is a thousand times more frequent 
among peasant populations. The Italian 
peasant believes in the witchcraft of the evil 
eye far more fervently than in Imperialism, 
and the witch that steals the butter is still 
a sinister figure in the imagination of the 
elderly small-farmer in Ireland. Who that 
has travelled in Ireland has not met with a 
farmer’s wife full of the story of how her 
milk began to yield no butter and how she 
discovered that this was due to a spell put 
upon it by some old woman in the neighbor- 
hood? It is as a charm against witchcraft 
that.a horseshoe or some other iron object 
is often nailed to the bottom of the churn or 
the churn-handle made of the wood of a 
rowan-tree. The belief in the power of 
witches to transform themselves into animals 
is also common among country people. 
Everybody has heard stories of the hare that 
mysteriously disappears after being shot, 
while a witch is discovered shortly after- 
ward not far from the same spot, with her 
leg bleeding. We doubt, however, whether 
the more serious cases of human transforma- 
tions into animals are now believed anywhere 
in Europe. Even in the age of the greatest 
credulity, indeed, stories of witches who could 
turn themselves into wolves were widely 
disbelieved. ‘The fifth-century law of the 
Salian Franks to the effect that “‘any sorcer- 
ess who has devoured a man should on con- 
viction be fined two hundred sous”’ reminds 
us at the same time how strong a hold such 
fables have had at certain periods on the 
imagination of the race. In recent years 
there have been signs of a revival of interest 
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in witchcraft; and there is always a danger 
that interest in spiritualism may degenerate 
into this. There is very little doubt that 
the spiritualistic mediums of our day, had 
they lived in the Middle Ages, would have 
stood an excellent chance of being burnt as 
witches. Did not the late Father Benson 
write a novel to suggest that the spirits which 
manifest themselves to the spiritualists are 
devils disguising themselves as one’s friends 
and good angels? And is not communion 
with the Devil of the very essence of witch- 
craft? Luckily, even if we accepted this 
interpretation of spiritualism, the common 
sense of civilized people would prevent any 
revival of persecution of those suspected of 
witchcraft. We have come to feel that, if 
the Devil is at all dangerous, he is least dan- 
gerous of all when engaged in his pranks. 
The Devil who helps an old woman to ride 
through the night on a broomstick is a genial 
fellow compared to the Devil that from time 
to time inhabits our own breasts, and the 
Devil in the shape of a black cat is good com- 
pany compared to the Devil in the shape of a 
black thought. Anyhow, so we tell our- 
selves. But if we really believed in the 
broomstick and the black cat, we might easily 
sing another tune.—The New Statesman. 


Denver Letter. 


At the present time in Denver there is a 
splendid forceful movement toward religious 
effectiveness and service such as has not been 
felt in years.. The “revival,” if such it may 
be termed, is not as noisy as one which was 
staged here some few months ago, but it is 
the sort of awakening which makes thought- 
ful men and women shake hands and look 
into each other’s eyes with the question, 
“Have you heard the good news? I am 
working on the side of a sane, joyous religion.” 
Ten or twelve churches, and perhaps more, 
have enlisted in the forward movement, and 
whole denominations are being swept out 
into the stream of conscious liberality. 

Our own Unity Church has just completed 
its forty-fourth year of service in Denver, and 
just prior to the anniversary exercises a 
splendid campaign for members was con- 
ducted. In the Church Bulletin for April 
18, Dr. Utter made a strong appeal for mem- 
bers, old and young alike, to identify them- 
selves actively with the church work and 
to forward the cause in every possible way. 
An historical note of the church founding 
preceded this call, and past achievements 
and present needs were voiced at one time. 
Mr. L. J. Stark, secretary of the Unity 
board of trustees, and Mr. M. D. Dougherty, 
a former trustee, had charge of the details 
of the membership campaign, and as a result 
of their efforts between forty and fifty per- 
sons were induced to add their support to 
the church. Thirty placed their names on 
the church roll, May 23. 

The sermon of that day was preached by 
Prof. Lindsey B. Longacre of the Iliff School 
of Theology (Methodist), and is significant 
not only of the splendid fellowship that 
exists between the ministers of Denver, but 
also of the fact that Prof. Longacre preaches 
a gospel as grateful to the ears and hearts 
of Unitarians as it is to all right-thinking 
people. He is a man of unusual attainments, 
both acquired and inherent, and i is a great 
asset in our promising ‘Western, oe rant 
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‘During the srt Sse Prof. Longacre has 
been holding classes (on Old and New Testa- 
ment subjects), the members of which have 
been composed of the most thoughtful and 
cultured people in Denver, and it has been 
really thrilling to discover how hungry people 
are for his message. From my Unitarian 
viewpoint he seems like a composite of 
James Freeman Clarke, Charles F. Dole, 
and William C. Gannett, and from the 
standpoint of a liberal he is a joyous, in- 
spiring teacher pointing the way to a really- 
worth-while life. 

Returning to Unity Church, the anniver- 
sary proper was celebrated on Monday 
evening, May 24, by a dinner followed by 
appropriate toasts, and the programme was, 
with one exception, carried out as planned. 
Every one was in the best of spirits, and a 
splendid address from Dr. Utter voiced 
the trend of the times religiously, and many 
had cause to wonder why we need any name 
above the line, when the common denomi- 
nator is Humanity. ,The Alliance as an 
organization was not down for a part on the 
programme, but its year’s work will speak 
for itself. Its activity is greater than ever 
before, and nearly $1,000, as shown by the 
treasurer’s report, was collected and dis- 
bursed. Mrs. E. W. Smith, retiring treasurer, 
has served The Alliance in that capacity for 
seven years and deserves a special word of ap- 
preciation for her untiring loyalty to Alliance 
ideals. The present membership is sixty- 
eight, and its Post-office Mission work, de- 
nominational contributions, and social service 
activities show gains over any previous year. 

It always seems a pity that church en- 
thusiasm is frequently at its zenith just as 
vacation draws near and the summer pause 
is apt to lower it slightly. However, with 
the liberal outlook for Denver so promising, 
our own church will find much need of -a 
continuation of the efficient work recently 
carried on. 

The Congregational movement in Denver is 
growing by leaps and bounds, and the 
Methodist movement is broadening in a 
most remarkable manner. The First Congre- 
gational Church has returned to the original 
eovenant plan of membership, and creed as a 
basis of membership is absolutely abolished. 
All sects are represented in this church, 
and as a large contingent of Unitarians 
worship there it seems only fair to make use 
of the “‘and Other Liberal Churches” which 
I have often noted on our publications. Dr. 
Allan A. Tanner, the pastor, is a fearless, 
eloquent preacher, and a man of great attain- 
ments in church organization. He has a 
vision of life as clear and sane as that of any 
of our greatest church leaders, and by those 
who know him best he is said to live exactly 
as he preaches. He regards the church as 
the essential educator of the world, and under 
his leadership one and all, from the kinder- 
garten class to the Men’s Club, are alert to 
enlist in God’s service. 

Unity Church is what is known as a down- 
town church. The First Congregational 
Church is ‘‘on the hill” and within walking 
distance, a-term which in Denver has a 
decided significance. Many people walk to 
Dr. Tanner’s church once and then they keep 


right on walking there, and all Unitarians 


can rejoice that here is a man so fair-minded 
that he does not hesitate to give honor to 
* aae. early leaders and to promote the’ same 
* sort of ta a ey preached. ~ ; 
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There are six or seven other churches in| alderman, has filled other important public 


Denver where the sermons are satisfying the 
needs of the alert, open minds of modern 
thinkers. Just this week a new religious 
publication has made its bow to the public. 
It is to be known as the Denver Christian, 
and its first issue gives promise of filling a 
decided need in the religious life of the city. 
It may not be too much to hope that Denver 
may prove to be a modern Antioch, and, after 
having been the object of many misrepresen- 
tations the country over as regards its 
courts, its government, and its alleged graft, 
may show, after all, that within its confines 
are men and women of a very high order of 
spiritual and mental attainment, who have 
heard a call to duty which will not be stilled. 
Rev. William Sunday regarded our city 
as rather unpromising ground. His col- 
lections were unsatisfactory, his conversions 
were not as numerous as he desired. Never- 
theless, he did admit that he could not help 
loving Denver. Would he like to know that 
he really acted as a counter-irritant in re- 
ligious activity? The organizations he at- 
tempted to arouse, I am told, have not 
shown any perceptible gain except in one 
mission in the city. ‘The people whose sense 
of honesty, decency, and sanity he shocked 
have risen to the defence of a New Chris- 
tianity, and Denver is to come into her own 
through the renewed activity of her liberal 
churches. M. W. K. 


Chicago Letter. 


A recent editorial writer in the Register 
used these words: ‘‘No one can be said to 
know any class of people who has not been 
in intimate and sympathetic relation with 
the best as well as the worst of the class. 
We compare many persons who live in the 
South, and think they know the colored race, 
with others who have had no such contact, 
but who have come into intimate and sym- 
pathetic relations with large numbers of that 
race whom their Southern friends have never 
known; and of the two sets of people we 
should say that the second knew the colored 
people better than the first. They know 
aspirations among them that the others do 
not know, or, knowing, do not enter into 
and appreciate; they know capabilities by 
direct contact with the best of the race which 
others are oblivious of; they know qualities 
which only respect and sympathy can bring 
out; they know possibilities to which others 
by their very acquaintance are blinded. If 
those who know the colored’ race through the 
mass and by observation merely could know 
what individual possibilities are demon- 
strated in growing numbers of the elect, 
and would be courageously candid with 
themselves, they would revise their judgments 
and possibly soften their prejudices. At 
any rate, they ought to credit to those on 
whom they charge ignorance of the colored 
race the values that come from knowing 
how many of that race are the equal of any 
members of the dominant race in the highest 
abilities and in the clearest aims. No 
estimate is worth much which does not take 
people at their best.” » 

I wish that every one could be made to see 
how true that is. Here we have many very 
superior men and women of the colored race 
whom it is the rankest cruelty and injustice 
to class with the “plantation darky” of ante- 
bellum days. Oscar De Priest, our colored 


offices most creditably, and was elected by 
the white vote in his ward. His business is 
interior decorating, to which he has added 
dealing in real estate. 

The mayor is doing his best to prevent the 
showing of the moving picture of ‘‘The Birth 
of the Nation,” while the courts are holding 
his hands by serving an injunction to force 
him to allow these pictures to be exhibited 
here. It is hard to understand the motive 
in representing imaginary scenes that never 
happened, supposed to illustrate conditions 
half a century ago and grossly misrepresent- 
ing a much-abused and long-suffering class 
of our fellow-citizens. A time when the 
world seems drunk with hate abroad is no 
time to stir up more hate here at home among 
peaceable citizens. 

One of the personal happenings since my 
last letter that I am sure will interest the 
readers of the Register was the trip of 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones to the Pacific Coast, on 
the Carnegie Peace Foundation, though he 
did some preaching in Unitarian churches 
by the way. The main object of his trip 
was seed-sowing among the youth of the land. 
He spoke to universities, academies, high 
schools, and two normal schools, one at 
Emporia, Kan., and one at San Diego, Cal. 
The high schools were at Berkeley, Alameda, 
Oakland, Reno, Salt Lake City, and Provo, 
Utah. ‘These audiences ranged from 600 to 
1,100 and all most enthusiastic. He was 
advertised to speak thirty-five minutes, 
but usually his audience demanded more. 
The Alameda principal telephoned to the 
Oakland principal that he had had to offer 
the whole afternoon, and the latter announced 
to the pupils that no time limit was set to 
the address. He spoke at the Leland 
Stanford, the Berkeley, and the Brigham 
Young Universities, at the latter place ad- 
dressing also the Industrial Workers of the 
World in the evening. 

While in Southern California he made-his 
headquarters with Rev. F. L. Hosmer at 
Berkeley. He preached there, also at San 
Diego, San Francisco, and Salt Lake City 
in the Unitarian churches. One of his most 
interesting experiences was at Point Loma, 
near San Diego, the headquarters of the 
theosophical cult in America, under the 
leadership of Madame Tengley. Here he 
was presented with a tablet of welcome in 
Welsh with the translation into English. 

An evidence that the world is moving was 
brought home to Unity Church, Chicago, 
recently, when its minister, Rev. Fred V. 
Hawley, was invited to preach the baeca- 
laureate sermon in the Baptist College at 
Hillsdale, Mich. 

On two Sundays when Mr. Hawley was 
absent this spring his pulpit was occupied 
by Prof. Peter G. Mode, a Baptist, who is 
teaching church history in the University 
of Chicago, and he proved very acceptable. 

The subjects treated in Unity Church dur- 
ing June are ‘‘The Good in Evil,” ‘‘God- 
searchings,” “‘Coming to One’s Self,” ‘‘Me- 
morials of Mercy.” 

Convocation Day came last Sunday in the 
Third Church, and fourteen names were 
signed to the church register. ‘These were 
mostly young people. The service written 
for the occasion was helpful and inspiring. 

One of the far-reaching interests that now 
occupy much time and thought of the busy 
women of this city as well as those in other 
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cities is the child welfare movement. At 
the annual meeting of the Child Welfare 
Society, held last month in the Women’s 
Club rooms, one could but notice the youth- 
fulness of the members, as well as the beauty 
of most of them. Evidently these young 
mothers are exerting themselves, giving time 
and thought as well as money to the welfare 
of other children less favored than their own. 

This Society, only about a year and a half 
old, makes a most creditable showing in 
its annual report. There are one thousand 
members and eight thousand contributors, 
both rapidly increasing. Each year they 
have doubled the number of babies helped 
and the number of stations established. 
There were 5,500 babies cared for the past 
year. Each station is equipped with com- 
petent nurses, who incidentally give confer- 
ence meetings for the instruction of mothers, 
followed up by practical lessons in the homes. 

This was one of the interests greatly 
assisted by the late Rev. Charles R. Hender- 
son. A movement has been suggested by 
this Society to raise a Charles R. Henderson 
fund from which to pay salaries to visiting 
nurses, as a more suitable monument than 
one of stone or bronze. 

Rev. S. M. Crothers has been in the office 
this week on his way to deliver the bacca- 
laureate address at Iowa University. Rev. 
Charles Bodwell of Harvard, Mass., was 
here also this week on his way back from 
Oklahoma City. He has accepted the call 
to that society. Rev. Thomas Burns of 
Erie, Pa., was here on his way to lecture at 
a series of Iowa Chautauquas. ‘The friends 
of Rev. Newton Mann will be glad to 
know that he is preparing a new book for 
publication. F. LE B. 


An Invasion by Liberal Christianity. 


The large, beautiful village of Fredonia, 
containing five thousand souls, possessing 
a handsome State Normal School, is three 
miles south of Dunkirk, N.Y., connected 
with this city by means of the Buffalo and 
Lake Erie Traction Company. 

During the two years’ vigorous pastorate 
of Rev. H. J. Adlard at the Adams Memorial 
Church, Dunkirk, an increasing number of 
visitors from Fredonia have become per- 
maneut features in his congregation, and their 
cry again and again has been like that of 
the mystic man of Macedonia, ‘‘Come over 
and help us.” 

This wish, supported by other favorable 
factors,—such as Mr, Adlard’s lecturing be- 
fore the whole of the Normal faculty and 
school last February, a privilege seldom 
granted to any local minister,—paved the 
way for a consummation of the thing de- 
voutly wished. ‘The final impetus, however, 
was a six weeks’ tabernacle mission in Fre- 
donia, conducted by one who we trust is the 
hindmost imitator of Rev. W. Sunday, one 
whose vitriolic utterances, vulgarity, and 
mendacity (especially with regard to Unita- 
rians) was surpassed only by his abysmal 
ignorance of courtesy and facts. . 

A few days prior to the close of this mission, 
Mr, Adlard sent out on the heaving waters 
of Fredonia’s religious life a card announcing 
a liberal Christian mission, a series of six 
Sunday evening services in the local Opera 
House. The topics were as follows: ‘‘ Relig- 
ion and the Modern Mind”; ‘If the Bible 
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is not all True, what is its Value?’’. “The 
God Within”; “The Historical Jesus and 
the Theological Christ”; “Jesus versus 
Paul’”’; ‘Conversion as Jesus taught it.” 
The distribution of these was the signal for 
a renewed onslaught on Unitarians by the 
evangelist, who read in public every one 
of the above subjects and added that 
“Unitarianism was already on its last legs,” 
the wish, doubtless, being father to the 
thought, for subsequent events have shown 
that though they be its “last legs” they are 
still an extremely serviceable and robust 
means of locomotion. 

Assisted by a resident ex-Baptist minister, 
an ex-Methodist lawyer, the Dunkirk church 
soloist, one of his young people as pianist, 
and shoals of literature, Mr. Adlard held his 
first service on the last night of the tabernacle 
mission. Religious tension ran high, the 
faculty of the Normal School was up in 
arms against the indecencies of the revivalist, 
the better-class orthodox were morally and 
mentally nauseated, and those who knew 
no better felt at least that this Unitarianism, 
which was so notoriously bad, must have 
some novelty even in its demerits. In spite 
of a wet, cold night, and a packed tabernacle 
not fifty yards away, three hundred people— 
fine, clean-cut faces, for the most part—al- 
most filled the floor of the Opera House, 
and this has been the average quantity and 
quality of the audiences throughout. 

No reference whatever was made to the 
tabernacle operations, though some timely 
questions re some assertions of the revivalist 
gave Mr. Adlard the opportunity he desired. 

Briefly stating his intention in coming to 
Fredonia, he said they were there not to at- 
tack other churches or ministers, but, by the 
invitation of a few friends with the object 
of presenting the positive liberal gospel, to 
present the Unitarian faith for their con- 
sideration, and when after announcing the 
hymn ‘Nearer, my God, to Thee” he drew 
attention to the fact that it was written by a 
Unitarian, the crowd began to realize that 
these Unitarians had some religion after all. 

As they observed week after week the 
devout dignity of the services, the earnest, 
clear-cut thoyghts of the preacher vigorously 
proclaimed, accepting the best of modern 
science, scholarship, and criticism, yet re- 
taining all religious values, and, above all, 
emphasizing the fact that Jesus was the 
goal and leader of humanity, their opinions 
may be summed up in the words of one who 
said, ‘“‘This Unitarianism is the hardest re- 
ligion of all to live.” Ministers, professors, 
lawyers, doctors, bankers, representative busi- 
ness men, farmers driving in every week 
from the adjacent hills, are typical of the 
audiences which assembled. 

Written questions have been handed in 
and answered at the meetings, others have 
been received and answered at length by 
mail. The interest has deepened; men here 
and there have begun to examine the foun- 
dations of their faith; many from orthodox 
churches have confessed that they thought 
“this way’’; many who had long been es- 
tranged from all organized religion said, 
“This is a religion for a man,” others, ‘This 
is the religion we need,” and still others, 
“T never knew this was Unitarianism; it 
describes my views exactly.” 

A seventh and extra service was requesteg 
by so many that it was given, and after thjg 
concluding address fervent wishes were ex. 
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pressed that something might be done in 
the near future to perpetuate regular wor- 
ship, toward the establishment of which a. 
number of responsible people have pledged 
themselves and will shortly meet to discuss 
practical plans. 

The most inspiring thing is that the people 
are positively hungry for a gospel which pre- 
serves ali the old religious values combined 
with intellectual freedom. 

Three things at least have been accom- 
plished or revealed by this peaceful invasion: 
first, the Unitarian faith has been clearly 
defined and presented; second, numbers have 
freely avowed their allegiance to it; third, 
the numbers and class of people are such 
as to warrant most hopeful things for the 
future, and, when we take into account the 
size of the place, the relative size of the 
congregations, the light and vision it has 
brought into so many lives, it is encouraging 
beyond expression. It is a bloodless in- 
vasion crowned with honor to the Unitarian 
faith. 


Church Work in Time of War. 
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We take the following paragraphs from the 
Monthly Letter to the members and friends 
of the Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, 
Rev. John W. Day, pastor :— 


Our work during the church year now 
drawing to a close has been carried on under 
a cloud of ominous portent, and under the 
weight of a world burden. ‘The differences 
of judgment and sympathy that exist have 
all been taken up into a common sense of 
solemn realization of what all the peoples 
engaged in combat are suffering and enduring. 
Beneath our convictions, which we have 
trusted each other enough not to conceal, 
but which we have regarded each other 
enough not to obtrude, there has been an 
intense strain such as we have never before 
known. Immediate interests and duties have 
taken up our attention, and the tension has 
been relieved through activity and inter- 
course. Running through the exterior co- 
operation there has been an unbroken thread 
of silent sympathy, patience, and affection. 
Bearing one another’s burden has become a 
real thing. For my part, I do not know how 
I could have got through my ministrations, 
during every one of which I have felt over- 
whelmed, as sudden floods of realization 
came over me, if I had not had the feeling 
that those before me would understand and 
enter into the spiritual. agony of the time, 
if I had not felt that we were shoulder to 
shoulder, and found your strength reinforc- 
ing mine. So we have resorted to our house 
of prayer, seeking spiritual help with all 
our hearts; and we have had underneath us 
the Everlasting Arms, and have known that 


“God’s goodness flowed around our incom- 
pleteness, 
Round our restlessness his rest.” 


We shall close our church at the end of 
June under the same stress of feeling, and it 
may be with yet more awful burdens upon 
us. As I write, the clouds thicken. Our 
prayers and all our thoughts are that war 
shall not widen, that some better settlement 
may come of the divisions that exist. The 
event is with God. We can only do all that 
in us lies to come to the truth, and lift up — 
justice, righteousness, and. Woda will higher 
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_ than every other good. Even loss of life to 


_the most awful extent is not worse than the 
destruction of those things which alone 
make life worth living. We should none of 
_us wish to live in a world without them. It 
remains for us to keep every hope alive within 
us, and every energy quick to strengthen 
the things that make for peace. We must 
still keep strict rein upon ~thought and 
speech, lest while praying for God’s help we 
_may be found working against God. The 
things that unite us are greater than all 
that could sunder us. As we separate for 
_the summer let us recall how we have been 
sustained through the winter, let us count 
gratefully the work we have by the grace of 
_ God been able to carry forward, let us con- 
sider that in times when we should have ex- 
pected to do less we have done more than 
ever before, and keep faith that under every 
condition a like spirit will carry us through. 


Social Service in the Church. 


BY M. GERTRUDE CUTTER. 


On May 6, in the vestry of the Arlington 
Street Church, Dr. William C. Gannett 
addressed the Social Service Council of 
Unitarian Women on ‘‘The Place of Social 
Service in the Church.” ~The larger part 
of his inspiring and uplifting address is 
given as follows, as nearly as it was possible 
to put it in his own words from the rough 
notes and the memory of one of his interested 
audience :— 


It is hard to realize the glory of the age 
“in which we are living. It is hard to realize 
the glory of any age, but especially of this 
age. The great central words of the New 
- Testament are now come true,—‘‘ Whosoever 
will save his life shall lose it: but who- 
soever will lose his life for my sake, the same 
shall save it,’”? and Paul’s description of 
mankind as ‘‘members one of another” 
‘describes the world now. ‘There is no 
individual whose life is apart from all the 
rest. We are brothers and part of the 
whole world. We are part of the joy and 
part of the suffering; we are even a part of 
the slums of Boston, ‘‘members one of 
another.” This is true in spite of the 
horrors of the war. In fact, the present war 
does not begin to compare in ethical horror 
with the Thirty Years’ War, and many other 
wars of the past, for to-day we are horrified, 
and then they were of, and: therein- lies 
the difference. 

There has been a great social awakening, 
the arousing of a social consciousness and a 
social conscience. The church is feeling the 
new awakening, and the church is trans- 
formed. The emphasis was formerly on 
doctrine; when the Unitarians came in, 
the emphasis was on character; and now 

“the emphasis is on service. There is an 
abiding realization of the importance of the 
second great commandment of Jesus. 

_ After paying tribute to the many deeds 

of charity which the Christian Church has 
always done in the past, Dr. Gannett pro- 

ceeded to say in substance:— 
' The last fifteen years represent something 

“never known before—the socialized church. 
One of the signs of this great fact is found in 

_the number of new books on the socializing 


of the church. It was good fortune to have 
in ‘Rochester, ‘Rev.’ Walter Rauschenbusch, 
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the humble and devoted apostle of this 
movement, and author of ‘Christianity and 
the Social Crisis.” Eight years ago Dr. 
Gannett’s Sunday-school class spent three 
years most profitably on that one book. 
Dr. Rauschenbusch has also written a newer 
book, “‘ Christianizing the Social Order.” 

A second sign that there is now a socialized 
church is in the fact that the divinity schools 
are now getting the idea and holding classes 
in social service. A third sign is that there 
is a _ social-service platform in various 
churches. The great Federation of churches 
has now fallen into line, as have also the 
Unitarians. 

We Unitarians (not greatly dowered with 
humility) are justly proud of our early 
records in philanthropy; but we must not 
be too proud of the fact that William Ellery 
Channing and Joseph Tuckerman were such 
noble philanthropic workers, and certainly 
we must not rely for present good on the fact 
that we have done so much in the past. 

I think of my years in divinity school 
with gratitude to some of my noble teachers; 
but I certainly do not remember an atom 
of recognition by the school of the need for 
instruction in social service in 1866 or 1868. 
We students wanted to know the principles 
of social service, and we ourselves asked 
Mr. Frank B. Sanborn to come and speak 
to us. Then we felt we must know the 
shady side of life in Boston, and we engaged 
a policeman to take us around at night. 
How different it is now, when there is a 
department of social ethics and social 
service in the divinity school! 

Unitarians have always emphasized free- 
dom in religion, fellowship in religion, and 
also character in religion. When the Free 
Religious Association was formed, it was a 
revolt from the old-time stagnation. The 
motto was first ‘‘Freedom in religion,’ and 
then it was changed to ‘‘ Freedom and fellow- 
ship in religion.” Out in the West a new 
word was recognized, and the motto read, 
“Freedom, fellowship, and character in 
religion.” The fourth word, ‘‘service,’’ was 
added thirty years ago. It was in 1815 
that there was the first outbreak of Unitarian 
ideas, and it took seventy years to add the 
word “service” to their motto. 

We needed the awakening, we are in the 
awakening, and we hope to push the awaken- 
ing. The socialized church of to-day! 
What will it be? We are only in the begin- 
ning of the movement. Will the church still 
be a power-house of the spirit? (Do you 
not like that word ‘‘power-house”’? It brings 
to our minds one great central power,— 
the centre to make the machinery go, and 
the centre for light and power service.) 

The church is to be the power-house of 
the spirit! It is to stand for religion as 
separated from ethics, if such a thing is 
possible. It is to stand for communion with 
God, and for the development and ennoble- 
ment of character. Some souls feel that 
this new emphasis will make the old 
spiritual emphasis wane, but there is no 
danger. What if it is over-emphasized 
just now? It must ultimately be a new 
part of the power-house of the spirit, and 
must. be an added inspiration. Clearly, 
the socialized church must inspire those in 
the pews with a sense of social conscience, 
even the very children in the Sunday-school. 
Happy the church who has a minister who 
can inspire his people with the desire to 
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serve! A minister without this enthusiasm 
for social service lacks a most vital essential 
for the true success of himself and his 
church, 


Dr. Gannett then suggested that each 
church might furnish volunteer workers for 
outside organizations, and asked if the church 
should not be represented on the boards of 
the various societies for social service. He 
then went on to the heart of his subject:— 


Each church should realize more and more 
a direct social responsibility for the town in 
which it lives, and each church should 
carry on some one welfare work. A minister 
is automatically unfrocked if he is not 
interested in this great movement! A 
church is automatically unchurched if it 
does not work along these lines. 

The church should be not a voice alone, 
nor a heart alone. The church should be 
not merely a head thinking high thoughts, 
or a conscience visioning better things, but 
the church should be a pair of hands working 
in the mud and scum of things, and a pair 
of feet running on errands of mercy. Now 
comes the problem, What shall a church 
do? ‘There are three widely differing church 
situations,—the very large city church, 
the church in a city of about 25,000 
population, and the country church. In 
the big city church, either the homes are 
distant from the church or the homes and 
church together are distant from the aching 
parts of the city. This church can help 
most by furnishing volunteer workers to 
the great central organizations. Then there 
is the little city church, where you go for 
your peaceful communion with God, within 
ten minutes’ walk of the sob and the cry of 
the town. In a place like this the church 
can deal directly with the needs discovered 
in the locality. In the country church, 
all are neighbors together, and can work with 
and for each other and all others in the com- 
munity. 

Covering all three different opportunities, 
let each church in 1915 feel that it has a 
specific social responsibility. If a little 
church, a little task! If a big church, a 
big task! We have no right to church 
privileges and joys unless we select. some 
specific task for the uplift of the town in 
which we are living, and accept it also from 
the standpoint of a social expert, and with 
the advice of one. 

Happy the church that can afford to give 
a salary to a parish assistant and a social 
worker as well as to the minister! We need 
a trained social expert in the church, and 
many of our noblest young women with 
highest ideals are going into this new pro- 
fession of social workers. 

Of course there must be co-operation in 
social service among the various churches 
in the town, and this is the precise field in 
which they all can fellowship, for the fences 
are low and almost down in social work to- 
gether. I never lived in a town where I was 
not welcome to join hands with other churches 


Deaths. 


BROWN.—In New York City, June 11, Harriet {I- 
Brown, widow of the late William A. Brown, in the ninety- 
sixth year of her age. 


MFORTS with careful attention. Pleas- 

Out eothtal surroundings, sunny rooms, resident 

hysician. Sara E. Stevens, M.D., tel. Bellevue rorg M. 
Coston. Reference, Dr. Edwin H. Brigham. 
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in any social work, for those churches which 
will not join with us in prayer to God will 
often work with us for the good of man. 

All this emphasizes not the lessons, but 
the spirit of Jesus. The more emphasis 
we give to this social work, the more we 
are Christ-ing society. There is now in 
many books of to-day a new recognition 
of a new Jesus. These books recognize 
Jesus on the social side, standing not mainly 
for relations to the good God, but for rela- 
tions to the suffering humanity. Jesus 
came to preach glad tidings to the poor and 
the broken-hearted, the captive, the blind, 
and the bruised. Notice that the emphasis 
is on the healing and the setting at liberty. 

The two great parables of Jesus are those 
of the good Samaritan and the prodigal son, 
and listen to what Jesus says in the judgment 
scene: ‘‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
the least of these, ye have done it unto 
me.” What a great motto is this: 
‘‘Whosoever will save his life shall lose it: 
but whosoever will lose his life for my sake, 
the same shall save it.’”’ Again, Jesus said, 
“The kingdom of heaven on earth is at 
hand.” And did he not say, ‘‘ Thy will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven’’? 

Social service, or socializing the church, 
is really Christ-ing the church, or adding 
to freedom and truth the spirit of Christ. 
Happy that Boston church which has fur- 
nished two great mottoes. The first pastor, 
James Freeman Clarke, furnished the little 
creed,— 

“‘We believe in the Fatherhood of God, 

The Brotherhood of man, 

‘The Leadership of Jesus, 

Salvation by character, 

The progress of mankind onward and up- 

ward forever.” 


And the second pastor, Charles Gordon 
Ames, furnished,— 


“In the freedom of truth and in the spirit 
of Jesus Christ, we unite for the worship of 
God and for the service of man.” 


Unitarian Headquarters, Chautauqua, 
New York. 


Unitarian House in Chautauqua, famous 
centre of education and recreation in the 
western part of the State of New York, will 
be open throughout July and until August 
29. The House is at the centre of the 
grounds and very accessible. It is hoped 
that all Unitarians and liberals will make it 
a centre of their interests while they are 
visiting Chautauqua. Public services of 
worship will be held Sunday mornings at 
ten o’clock and Wednesday evenings at 
seven, and to these services all are invited. 
The House will be open at all times, and a 
free circulating library, reading-table, and 
tract-table will be available to all comers. 

Chautauqua has become in the course of 
years the most important summer centre 
for religious, musical, and dramatic interests. 
The coming year promises to be better 
than any that have preceded it. The pro- 
‘gramme of the lectures contains names of 
international reputation. The following gen- 
eral outline will be of interest :— 

Community Service, July 5-10; Temper- 
ance, July 12-17; Remaking of Contem- 
‘porary Europe, July 26-31; Administration 
of Justice, August 2-7; Music (Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra), August 9-14; Recognition 
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(Home Missions Institute), August 16-21; 
Christianity and Internationalism (Foreign 
Missions Institute), August 23-28. 
Chautauqua is about two hours from 
Buffalo, N.Y., and it is accessible via James- 
town and Westfield from the trunk lines of 
the Erie and Nickel Plate systems. For 
programmes of the summer schools and 
lectures, send to Chautauqua Institution, 
Chautauqua, N.Y. Unitarian headquarters 
will be in charge of Rev. and Mrs. William 


‘Channing Brown, and they will be glad to 


do everything possible to make our friends 
happy while they are in Chautauqua. Their 
address will be in June, Littleton, Mass., 
and in July and August, Box 174, Chau- 
tauqua, N.Y. 


Pacific Unitarian School for the 
Ministry. 


The Pacific Unitarian Divinity School 
has completed the most successful year in 
its history. The eighth Commencement was 
held on May 7, at the First Unitarian 
Church of Berkeley. ‘The degree of Bachelor 
of Theology was conferred upon Paul Milli- 
gan McReynolds, A.B., Eureka College. 
The subject of the thesis presented was, 
*‘Some Problems of Religious Education in 
the Liberal Church.” 

President Earl Morse Wilbur presented 
the conditions and needs of the School, 
emphasizing especially the need of additional 
scholarships for students. 

The Commencement address was made by 
Rev. Edwin Stanton Hodgin, Los Angeles. 
The subject was ‘‘Holy Orders,” and Mr. 
Hodgin spoke in part as follows:— 

“Tf you were a student at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, you would hear young men speak 
of their intentions to ‘take orders.’ By 
this they mean that they intend to enter the 
service of the Church of England as ministers 
or priests. Roman Catholics call it ‘holy 
orders,’ and to them it is one of the sac- 
raments of religion—there is a mystical or 
supernatural element about it. To us the 
ministry is free from all mystical, super- 
natural, and arbitrary powers whatsoever. 
To us the minister is a teacher who gives 
his life-energy in the endeavor to understand 
life as it is and as he conceives it ought to 
be, and who tries to point out the better 
way of life to his fellows. He has as much 
and as little power as he is able by his in- 
dustry, consecration, experience, study, ob- 
servation, and labor to develop within him- 
self. He has no magical or mystical power 
of any kind. Yet we want to retain in 
our attitude toward life to-day everything 
in the priestly ideal that can give dignity, 
strength, purity, nobility, and responsibility 
to men and women, while rejecting all that 
would tend to dehumanization, corruption, 
and superstitious trust. This twofold end 
can best be achieved by bringing each one 
up to the priestly ideal of his place in life. 

“No man has a better right to consider 
himself under holy orders than the liberal 
minister of the twentieth century. Where 
is another who is so free to receive the divine 
messages from any and every source, if he 
be competent and ready to receive them? 


He is bound by no exacting institution; | th 


he may study all institutions. He is not 
bound to the defence of any particular creed; 
he may study all doctrines, and ‘hold fast 
to that which is good ‘as tested by tittle “and 
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experience. He is bound to recognize no 
man as master because of any official position 
he holds, but may recognize any man as 
master who speaks words that appeal to 
him as truth, or whose conduct or character 
is such that it appeals to him as coming from 
one who has found the better way of life. 
A man receives holy orders in proportion 
as he is free, for it is only the free soul that 
can respond to God’s revelations through 
the whole universe of life, and can receive 
and interpret God’s message in its complete- 
ness.” 

The School has been fortunate during the 
year in the many lecturers fresh from the 
field who have brought their inspiration to 
both students and teachers. Among these 
were Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, LL.D., 
Chicago, and Dr. Stanton Coit, London, 
England. 

On the evening of Commencement Day 
a banquet was given to the students, trustees, 
and friends of the school. President Earl 
Morse Wilbur was the toastmaster. Among 
the speakers were Horace Davis, LL.D., 
Rev. Edwin Stanton Hodgin, and Prof. 
William S. Morgan. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


Union-at-Large Report for 1914-1915, 


The Union-at-Large has moved on very 
much in the same manner that it has run for 
the past six years, for that seems to be the 
only way to run, with ever a watchful eye for 
its members away from the influence and 
privileges of their own church, which I find 
more and more each year is very dear to 
them. 

The past two years, however, the chair- 
man has fully realized that it is not only 
those away from home where there is no 
Unitarian church that need to be kept in 
touch with, but often those who go into 
large cities where there are — Unitarian 
churches; for so much persuasion is brought 
to bear by friends and even teachers of 
other denominations that in more than one 
case the arrival of Word and Work 
and some assuring tract has come in time 
to tell them they now have what best tends 
to their strength and happiness. 

*There are now about eighty members, 


POINT BREEZE. 


Inn and bungalows, Medomak, Me. Located on an 
island off the coast. The woods, fields, and rocky shores, 
the pure sea air scented with the odor of evergreen trees, 
make an attractive place. Quiet and homelike. Ac- 
commodates sixty. Booklet. Address, J. H. Ambrose, 
Medomak, Me. 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. cvlng oder 1904. 
Aims to render a mother (married o 

supporting and able to pe her infant “in her personal 

care. ( 


3 fee) versa an see sae Popo) H Felondahin, ad- 
ice careful su n have av: years 
to anve the lives of Aiea sands of infants and ena thou- 
there. ta: kead"s aslt-neepaceiall upright life. 
With many we remain in relations for years. 

Not intended for the depraved, the vheehis patie or 
ose requiring Sg es care. 
PRESENT, Mrs. A. 
SECRETARY, Miss. 
TREASURER, Mrs. BE 


ELD. 


se e work goes down into the mines in 
place and in another climbs to some 

‘aper. Some go to large cities and 
Fey ‘the wilds of our own country and 
Canada. 

A half-dozen of our girls are now at home, 
working in the home church; our two 
boys who were in Germany last year have 
returned; one of our boys is receiving litera- 
ture from another source; and four of 
the members have evidently moved and 
cannot be found, I am sorry to say. How- 
ever, there have been enough new names 
added to keep the membership about the 
same as last year. If you have a friend 
whose name you proposed and who changes 
address, it is well to notify the chairman, and 
then she is doubly sure to reach the person. 

While each one has not received a per- 
sonal letter this year, the chairman has tried 
to reach a great many. 

Amira E. Srmmons, 
Chairman, Union-at-Large. 


Religious Intelligence. 
Announcements. 


The First Church, Eliot Square, Roxbury, 
will be open all summer. Next Sunday 
James De Normandie, D.D., will preach upon 
“Sacrifices for Peace.” 


At the First Unitarian Church, Mas- 
conomo Street, | Manchester-by-the-Sea, 
Mass., Rey. Paul Revere Frothingham will 
preach Sunday, June 20. Service at 11 A.M. 


_ Churches, 


GLoucEsTER, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Bertram D. Boivin: The old First Parish 
fittingly installed its minister on Thursday 
evening, June 3. A large congregation 
witnessed the deeply impressive services. 
‘The churches of the city were represented by 
Rev. J. P. Marvin of the Annisquam church, 
over which Mr. Boivin ministered some years 
ago, Rev. L. M. Powers, D.D., of the Inde- 
pendent Christian (Universalist) Church, 
Rev. E. W. Lutterman, Ph.D., of the Pros- 
pect Street M. E. Church, and Rev. D. J. 
Neily of the First Baptist Church, who wel- 
comed Mr. Boivin to the city. Rev. Sheed 
Anderson of Roxbury, a former minister 
of the First Parish, gave the charge to the 
people, Rev. W. I. Lawrance delivered 
the sermon, Rev. A. M. Rihbany of Bos- 
ton gave the charge to the minister, and Rev. 
Alfred Manchester offered the prayer of 
installation. Mr. Boivin began his ministry 
here the first of February, and a few weeks 
later moved into the newly acquired par- 
sonage situated in the best part of the city 
and made most attractive by extensive 
* improvements and additions and a thorough 
renovation. An interesting and impressive 
service was held in the church on the evening 
of February 13 in celebration of one hundred 
years of peace with England. The church 
was illuminated with candles and the old 
bell was rung as one hundred years ago, 
when the people of old Gloucester Town were 
assembled on the receipt of the news of the 
“Treaty of Ghent to offer prayers of thanks- 
giving, for Gloucester had sorely suffered 
during the War of 1812, All the ministers 
of the dius were invited to take part in this 
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service. Rev. W. H. Rider, D.D., delivered 
the principal address of the evening, Mr. 
Boivin making the introductory address 
of welcome. The church was filled with 
representative people of the city. On the 
evening of April 7 the parish tendered Rev. 
and Mrs. Boivin a public reception in the 
church vestry, which was attractively dec- 
orated for the occasion. Rev. and Mrs. 
Boivin have been accorded a most cordial 
welcome by the people of the parish and the 
city, among whom they have found many 
old friends and former parishioners. ‘The 
Gloucester Daily Times has already printed 
many of Mr. Boivin’s sermons, and has 
generously contributed in making his min- 
istry an influential factor in the religious and 
civic life of the city. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—Church of the 
Unity, Rev. Augustus P. Reccord: A month’s 
tour of the West is the substantial gift which 
the people of the Church of the Unity are 
making to Mr. and Mrs. Reccord, in ap- 
preciation of their services in the church and 
the community during the past ten years. 
The Springfield Republican of March 29 
says: “The Church of the Unity held one 
of the largest congregations of the year 
yesterday morning, the occasion being the 
tenth anniversary of Rev. A. P. Reccord’s 
pastorate. The church was beautifully dec- 
orated with palms and baskets of flowers, 
and after the service an informal reception 
was held in front of the pulpit. Many of 
the parish took advantage of the fact that 
Mr. and Mrs. Reccord are at home from four 
to six o’clock Sunday afternoon, to present 
their felicitations. There were many ex- 
pressions of a desire that a pastorate so 
happily begun and continued throughout the 
past ten years may not soon be terminated.”’ 


Natick, Mass.—Unity Church, Rey. 
Alfred W. Birks: The close of a most inter- 
esting and profitable year is at hand. Last 
fall the church faced an unpromising situ- 
ation, owing to the business depression, 
and fully expected an alarming deficit in 
the finances; but the people went to work 
with such energy and courage that they over- 
came all obstacles, meeting obligations in 
full, and ending the year with the best rec- 
ord in the history of the church. Where 
they expected debts they have assets, and 
are still wondering how they did it. The 
greatest credit is due The Alliance and the 
women of the church generally. They 
earned between $700 and $800. The Junior 
Alliance also made a special effort and at 
a fair of their own cleared $57. This great 
achievement in finance is not the only 
thing in which the society takes pride. 
They have made small gains in church mem- 
bership, and the average attendance at 
services of worship has been much higher 
than last year. They have found time for 
more than the usual amount of work outside 
the church. The Alliance has provided six 
drug stores with emergency maternity boxes, 
which all the doctors are allowed to draw 
upon free of charge. Mr. Birks organized 
the Natick Red Cross Aid Society and the 
Natick Friendly Aid Society, in which many 
of his people have taken an active part. 
They are represented in practically all the 
public and charitable organizations in town. 
The church closes for the summer after the 
services of June 27. 
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Personals. 


At the Monday meeting of The Alliance, 
Anniversary Week, the platform was beau- 
tifully decorated with plants and flowers,’ 
given in memory of Mrs. Emily A, Fifield, 
the former secretary, and founder of the 
organization. The Alliance could never 
have a more devoted worker than Mrs. 
Fifield, and she will not soon be forgotten. 


National Federation of Religious Lib- 
erals. 


An important meeting of members and 
friends of the National Federation of Re- 
ligious Liberals was held on the 20th of May, 
at Swarthmore College, Pennsylvania. The 
object of the meeting was to more thoroughly 
consider the aims and possibilities of this 
organization, which for eight years past has 
been engaged in the endeavor to unite for 
constructive liberal religious work the rep- 
resentatives of various liberal denominations 
and fellowships throughout the country. It 
has held five congresses in Philadelphia, 
New York, and Rochester, and in other ways 
endeavored to serve the liberal fellowship. 

There were present at the meeting ten 
gentlemen, representing five different liberal 
associations: President Jesse H. Holmes and 


Henry Ferris, editor of the Friends In- 
telligencer, who represented the Liberal 
Friends; Rev. Frank O. Hall, D.D., of New 


York City, and Dr. J. Clarence Lee, repre- 
senting the Universalist body; Prof. Morris 
Jastrow, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and Mr. George O’dell, representing the 
American Ethical Union; Rabbis Berkowitz 
and Krauskopf of the Reform Jewish con- 
gregations; and Rev. C. E. St. John and 
Rev. C. W. Wendte, who were delegated by 
the Unitarian body. Letters expressing in- 
terest and promising co-operation were also 
received from prominent members of the 
liberal German Evangelical churches of 
America, the Free Religious Association of 
America, from the Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones 
of the Congress of Religion, and from Prof. 
Anna Garlin Spencer of the Meadville 
Theological School, who made particularly 
valuable suggestions. The meeting proved 
a most harmonious one. New articles of 
organization were drawn up, providing that 
hereafter, in addition to the individual mem- 
berships which thus far have made up the 
constituency of the Federation, there shall 
be official representatives appointed by vari- 
ous liberal denominations and bodies in 
sympathy with the purposes of the society 
and desiring to co-operate in it, each to be 
represented in its Central Council by two 
official delegates in addition to the members 
chosen from the Federation itself. A com- 
mittee was appointed to put itself into 
communication with the various religious 
and ethical bodies referred to. Plans were 
outlined for a greater usefulness for the Fed- 
eration in the future. Among other things a 
special meeting is to be held on the 29th of 
August in Oakland, Cal., with three sessions. 

The report of the Philadelphia Congress 
of Religious Liberals recently held under the 
auspices of the Federation in that city has 
been published and may be obtained by 
application to the secretary, Rev. C. W. 
Wendte, D.D., 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. 
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Pleasantrics., 


“That man,” said Mrs. Twickembury, 


“tis audacity incarcerated.” 


Sax: “Your new auto is sixteen _horse- 
power, isn’t it?” Fox: “Um! Sixteen 
balky-horse-power!’’—Brooklyn Life. 


He is convinced of it.—‘‘ This is a har-rud 
world,” said one laborer to another. “‘Yes. 
Oi do be thinkin’ av that ivery time Oi put 
me pickaxe intil it.”—Washington Star. 


“No man can do anything against his will,” 
said a metaphysician. ‘‘Can’t he, though?” 
exclaiméd Banks. ‘‘ Don’t I get up at seven 
o’clock six mornings every week against my 
will?’’—Exchange. 


“‘And is this man to come into this court 
with unblushing footsteps, with the cloak of 
hypocrisy in his mouth, and to draw fifteen 
bullocks out of my client’s pocket with im- 
punity?’’ asked an English barrister. There 
was no reply. 


A travelling salesman just back from 
Maine says, in the Boston Record, that he 
recently asked an old fisherman in a snow- 
bound hamlet what he did with himself 
evenings. ‘‘Oh,’” said the old man, easily, 
“sometimes I set and think, and then again 
I just set.” 


Kate Sanborn has recalled a blow to her 
vanity as follows: ‘‘I asked,” she says, “‘the 
carpenter to adorn a weather-beaten door 
with some putty and a coat of paint. 
‘Yes’m,’ he replied, ‘paint and putty will 
fix up a thing wonderful. Lots o’ humbly 
people use paint and putty. But I guess 
you and I hain’t tried it yet.’” 


A pleasantry which belongs to the spring 
of the year is probably apocryphal, but 
fifty years ago it was current in circles of the 
old time. It is the story of Dr. Lunt’s visit 
to Dr. Carpenter in Bristol a little before 
Easter. It was said that Dr. Lunt cut 
himself in shaving, and so had to ask Dr. 
Carpenter for a styptic. So it happened 
that “‘in Lent Lant loaned Lunt lint.” 


It was the wedding-day, and the unfortu- 
nate bridegroom was making his exit with 
the usual accompaniment of rice and old 
boots. He snatched his hat from a peg, 
seized an umbrella from the hall stand, and 
was going out of the door, when the bride’s 
father called after him: ‘“‘You’ve taken my 
umbrella, Henry. Bring it back at once, 
I’ve six daughters, but only one good um- 
brella.’’—Sacred Heart Review. 


History examination papers seem to offer 
more examples of unconscious blunders than 
those of any other study. For example: 
“George IV. was unfeeling and immortal.’ 
“Florence Nightingale is referred to as 
‘Nature’s Soft Nurse’: she was very tender 
to the soldiers in the Crimea, and led on the 
noble Red Cross Society.’’ ‘Alfred Austin 
was chosen bythe queen to be the poet lau- 
reate. He said, ‘If you let me make the 
songs of the nation, I care not who sings 

_them.’”’—Century. 


Collier’s Weekly once told of two Irishmen 
who were on bad terms with each other. 
The friends of Flaherty claimed that he-had 
been insulted, and urged him to vindicate his 
honor. Flaherty said prudently: ‘‘But look 
at the size of him. The man’s a giant.’ 
“Very well,” responded his disgusted friend, 
“then all the people will say you are a cow- 
ard.” ‘Well, I dunno,” responded Flaherty, 
placidly. “At any rate, I’d rayther have thim 
sayin’ that than the day afther to-morrow 
exclaimin’, ‘How natural Flaherty looks!’’’ 


Unitarian 


105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl.; 
Street, San Francisco, hs 


churches of America. It su 
and maintains churches, hol 
ioeene -houses, publishes books, tracts, "and devotional 
works. 


of the American Unitaria: 


The Christian Register 
Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
on, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization ‘of the Unitarian 
ports missionaries, establishes 

lds conventions, aids in building 


Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
Nimes contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 


G. W 


iams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education 
n Association. 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 
Treasurer, Mr. Sanford Bates. 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
pleas churches for missionary and denominational 
wo 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the 7 reasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
ais Address correspondence to the Secrelary, Miss Grace R. 

orr. 

Address contributions to the 7) reasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


in 1866. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and i aeading speakers upon request to 
on various phases of the temperance ques- 


Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 

Address contributions to the 7 reasurer, Mr. Charles 
H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthe the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God. 

President, William Howard Taft, LL.D., New Haven, 


Conn 
Vice-Presidents: Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hi McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. 
Horace Davis, LL.D., San Fran cal Hon. Charles 
A. Murdock rdock, San Francisco, set a A. Delano, Chicago, 
Tl.; W. Loud, Montreal, Ca: 
General Si Secretary, Rev. Miter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 
Treasurer, P Percy A. Atherton, 53 State Street, Boston. 
Committee on Fellowship.—Executive Committee: Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, 
Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Charles T. Billings, Lowell, Mass. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 
_ eee May 25, 1909, “to bring the men of the - 
te churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship.” 
Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 
President, Charles E. Ware, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Vice-Presidents: les W. Ames, St. Paul, Minn.; 
c H. Burdett, New York City; Hon. Horace Davis, 
Di Se ee Soa Oar Let 9 U. Fletcher, 
ackson 5 on arvin, ti Pa: 
iiton F. Hersey, Montreal, Can.’ 
: on —— lg Mr. pw bhi. 25 Beacon 
treet, Boston, Mass., to whom all correspondence should 
be addressed, . s: : 


Field Secretary, Samuel B. Nobbs, Marlborough, Mass. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
Fri st all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one anbrune er in the ap ee of our religious ideals to the 


needs of the 
tie H. Robinson, Newton Centre, 


regent, 
Presidents: Rev. John Haynes Hol i 
Rev. Tawar Tie ‘ones, Rev. Willwen Me M. Brondage, Mr 
John Graham “she Mr. Charles Zueblin. 
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Of Underground Refuse Disposal 
Keeps your garbage out of sight 
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pric STEPHENSON Underground Garbage 
wn aise “and Refuse Receivers 


Pea u.sa.paT.orF 


A Fireproof Receiver for ashes, swee ae and eit 
waste in house or 

Our Underground een 
Closet means freedom from 
4 polluted water. 

Look for our Trade Marks 

Inuse12 yrs. It paystolookusup. 
Sold direct, Send for catalogue. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. | 
19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


“JUBILATE DEQ HYMNAL” 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents |272 Congress St., Boston. 


Also an edition with services, so cents; 
by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Educational, 


THE WESTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Combines home life in the country with careful instruc- 
tion. Develops character and womanliness. Academic 
and homemaking courses, music, art, and expression. 
Mrs. ELISABETH MAtHEWS-RICHARDSON, A.B., Principal, 
Weston, Mass. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
Educates especially for HARVARD College 
Newplaygroundon the Charles River. Junior Department 
GEORGE H. BROWNE, A.M., REV. WILLARD REED, A.M., PRINCIPALS. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, — 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. ’ 


GCHOOL-LI FE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. 
All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 

Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. i 


Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


FOUNDED 1904 - Da 
IMS at thorough and scientific scholarship; emphasizes 
ee epptica of dua ideals to municipal and 
pe well as individual life; gives complete prepa- 
ration fort the modern ministry service. It wake 
in co-operation with the nay an of Calica. and 
pees Schools and affords an unusually wide choice my 


Open to both sexes. Th ‘ 
pent te pe ety to 


eM for the Register and comp 
Eart Morse Wrepor, D.D.. | 


resident. 
Berkeley, California. 


Pacific Unitarian School, 


